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Hotes. 
DIARY OF WILLIAM 


NORROY KING-AT-ARMS. 


OLDYS, ESQ. 


[The followi ig D iry of William (¢ dys was discovered 
in a Common-Place Book of the Rev. John Bowle, usually 
called Don Bowle, Vicar of Idmerston, Wilts, now in the 
British Museum. Mr. Bowle obtained the loan of it from 
the late James Pettit Andrews, Esq., of Lrompton, on 
June 16, 1784, and returned it to that gentleman on 
April 14, 1785. The original is thus described by Mr. 
Bowle: “ Diarium plus ultra in white vellum Pocket- 
book, 8vo. gilt leaves.” Although it was in the custody 
of this gentleman for ten months, we are inclined t 
think that he only made a transcript of a portion of it; 
but even the fragment here presented to the reader will 
help to illustrate the life and habits of one of the most 
useful of the literary antiquaries of the last century. 

As we hope to furnish in a subsequent paper some fe 
additional particulars to the little that is known of the 
personal history of William Oldys, we avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to solicit from our correspondents the 
communication of any unpublished facts or documents re- 
lating to him which may be found in their libraries. 


Ep. ] 


1737, June 22. Mrs. Cooper came to my cham- 


bers: said she would return me Puttenham’s Art 
of Poesy, Browne’s Pastorals, and Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, when she had finished her extracts for the 
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second volume of her Muses’ Library' to be pub- 
lished by Christmas. 

To keep the large old MS. volume of the statutes 
of the Order of the Garter with the Arms of the 
Knights thereof, their portraits and Illuminations 
of the Ceremonies of the Order of the Bath composed 
temp. Henry VIL. and VIII, till Mr. V. [Vertue?] 
has seen it. To take particular notice of Talbot's 
Rose, a sheet printed from a copper-plate and 
bound in this book, entitled “ The Union of the 
Roses of the Families of Lancaster and York, with 
the arms of those who have been chosen Knights 
of the Garter from that time to this day, 1589.” 
In this Rose the arms of all those who have been 
(since the marriage in 1486 of King Henry VII. 
of the House of Lancaster, which bore the Red 
Rose, with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. of 
the House of York, whose ensign was the White 
Rose) chosen into the Order of the Garter, insti- 
tuted about 20 Edward III. are orderly set down. 
The English arms placed within the Rose; those 
of Foreign princes in the leaves beneath. There 
are the heads of Henry VII. and his Queen Eliza- 
beth engraved at the two upper corners over 
this great crowned Rose, also in the flowery leaves 
of it, the said King Henry, his son, King Henry 
VILI., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, be- 
tween the arms of the Knights Companion, who 
have all their names and dates of their creations 
subscribed. At the bottom Eg. Pluventor; sold 
in the Black Friers, Tho. Talbot, composuit ; Jo- 
docus Hondius, Flander. Sculps. Londini, and 
the date is 1589.? 

June 29. Saw Mr. Ames’s old MS. on vellum, 
entitled Le Romant de la Rose, which cost forty 
crowns of gold at Paris when first written, as ap- 
pears by the inscription at the end. It had been 
Bishop Burnet’s book, his arms being pasted in it ; 
and Mr. Rawlinson’s, being mentioned in one of 
his Catalogues. In the same Catalogue also is 
mentioned Sir William Monson’s collections’, which 
Mr. West bought and lent me before the fatal 

1 “The Muses’ Library, or a Series of English Poetry 
from the Saxons to the Reign of King Charles IL. By 
Elizabeth Cooper. London, printed for T. Davies, 1738, 
8vo.” There are some copl of th work with the im- 
print “ Printed for James Hodges, 1741,” and others with 
“ Vol. I.” on the title and last leaf; but notwithstanding 
hese variations, no more than one volume, 1 


t or one edi 
tion, was ever printed. It is said to be mostly compiled 
by William Oldys. 


2 Noticed in Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica, p. 36. In 
the Cotton library (Vesp. D. xvii.) is “A miscellaneous 
collection concerning Abbies and various histor 
ters, extracted from chronicles, rolls of noble 
their pedigrees, &c. by Thomas Talbot.” 

5 See Herbert’s Ames, vol. i. p. xx xix. 

t Sir William Monson, an Admiral of note in the reign 
of James L., formed considerable collections, principally 
relating to the affairs of the navy. ‘There are occasional 
copies from them, and allusions to them, in papers in the 
State Paper Office. 
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fire happened at his chambers in the Temple, where 
this probably was burnt, and near 3000/. worth 
of other like most valuable curiosities.°> Mr. Ames 
also told me that the Society for Promoting of 
Learning ® intended to begin at last with publish- 
ing Sir Thomas Roe’s Letters, but heard nothing 
of the “ Considerations” I wrote in six sheets, 
above two years ago, upon the best method for their 
publication, at the request of Samuel Burroughs, 
Master in Chancery, who made me promises of 
being concerned in the edition, and of other 
favours for my furnishing him with many intel- 
ligences and tracts, when he was writing his pam- 
phlet about Fixes’; but I never had any of those 
favours, nor six of twenty-one volumes of tracts I 
lent him; nor the three 

hlets, nor those “ Considerations” in MS. which 

bestowed half a year upon, though I hear they are 
in the hands of Richardson the printer.6 Mr. 
Ames also told me that Mr. Cook is the author 
of Seymour's Survey of London, in 2 vols. fol. 
[1734.]° 

July 2, Saturday. Sent a letter to Mr. Anstis 
about the Old MS. of Knights of the Garter and 
3ath. Tle sent his son to see it when I was 
abroad. 

4, Monday. Returned Sir T. More’s works : 
some of his English poetry therein might be for 
Mrs. Cooper's work, or Mr. Hayward’s [British 
=a on Fortune, &c. 

» Thursday. Saw Mr. Lockman." 


Told me 

S This lamentable fire occurred on Jan. 4, 1737, when 
ee. of twenty chambers were destroyed, containing 
a large number of valuable books and manuscripts. 
Among those who were sufferers by this calamity were 
Counsellor York, Mr. West, Mr. Peters, Mr. Floyer, Mr. 
Blew the librarian, Counsellor Collins, &c. Mr. James 
West was subsequently one of the vice-presidents of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The Catalogue of his library, 


digested by Samuel Paterson, is one of the richest extant | 


in literary curiosities. 


6 The Society for the Encouragement of Learning com- | 


menced its brief existence on February 5, 1736-7, See 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, passim. For a list of the 
works printed under its patronage, see Bowyer’s Anec- 
dotes, and Kippis’s Biog. Britan., ii. 441. 

7 Published under the pseudonym of Everard Fleet- 
wood. 

8 This manuscript is in the British Museum (Addit. 
MS. 4168.), and is entitled “Some Considerations upon 
the Publication of Sir Thomas Roe’s Epistolary Collec- 
tions.” On a fly-leaf Samuel Richardson has added this 
note: “ This was written (1 think) by Mr. Oldys, and by 
him tendered to Samuel Burroughs, Esq., as his senti- 


ments about the Method of publishing Sir Thomas Roe’s | 


Letters, &c.” It comprises thirteen pages folio. 

® This work has always been attributed, on the autho- 
rity of Wm. Upcott, to John Mottley, the compiler of 
Joe Miller's Jests; but it would appear from the above, 
that it was the compilation of Thomas Cooke, a dramatic 


poet and miscellaneous writer, who died in great poverty | 


on Dec. 29, 1756. As Cooke was concerned with Mottley 
in writing Penelope, a Dramatic Opera, 8vo., 1721, Sey- 
mour’s London may have been their joint-production. 

19 Mr. John Lockman, Secretary to the British Herring 


Catalogues of my pam- | 


he had finished the Life of Mr. Samuel Butler 
for the General Dictionary. ‘That he had had 
much conversation with Mr. Longueville, who has 
Butler’s History and Progress of Leurning' — a 
poem by the same hand in Hudibrastick verse, 
and other writings of his in prose never printed, 
That he has also ; got an original picture of Butler, 
painted by Lilly or Riley. That Butler had 3001. 
for Hudibras ; that he died in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, and was 80 years of age.— Saw Dr. Pe- 
pusche ;? to have farther talk about his rare old 
musical collections. 

30. Old Mr. Booth *, Treasurer of Gray's Inn, 
came to my chambers and very courteously 
brought me Gervasii Tilberiensis de Necessariis 
Scaccarti Observantiis Dialogus. ‘Tis a very fair 
copy, in a thin folio bound in black calf, with a 
note of this Gervase of Tilbury, nephew to King 
Henry II. from John Bale in his Scriptor. Illus 
trium Majoris Britannie Catalogo, Cent. 3. fol. 
250., written by Mr. W. Lambard the Antiquary 
in 1572, whose book this then was, as appears by 
his name, both at the beginning, in a kind of in- 
scription to Sir Thomas Bromley, and the end 
of it. He has made short marginal observations 
throughout, and some corrections, having had the 
advantage of comparing it with a more antient 
copy, this not being older in all probability than 
King Henry the Eighth’s time.‘ I take it to be the 


| same book which Mr. Madox published not many 


years since of the Exchequer *, and have a notion 
that Mr. Hearne published a copy of the black 
Book of the Exchequer. ‘There is in the last 
chapter but one [two] of the first part of this MS. 
copy, entitled Quid liber Judiciarius, et ad quid 
compositus sit, the best reason given for the mean- 
ing of Domesday Book, composed at the command 
of William the Conqueror, that ever I met with, 
no ways favouring their conjecture who derive it 


Fishery, a very honest man, but very indifferent poetas- 
ter, best known for his share in the General Dictionary, 
10 vols. fol. 1734-41. He died 2nd Feb. 1771. 

1 This, which is only a fragment, was printed (vol. i. 
p. 202.) in the edition of Butler's Remains, edited by 
Thyer in 1759, 

2 John Christopher Pepusch, one of the greatest theo- 
retic musicians. He was organist at the Charterhouse, 
and died 20th July, 1752, aged eighty-five. His curious 
library was dispersed after his death. 

5 Oldys, in the British Librarian, pp. 286, 374., ac- 
knowledges the obligations he is under to Nathaniel 
Booth, Esq. for the use of his library. Mr. Booth was a 
bencher of Gray’s Inn, and Controller of the Fines and 
Green Wax Money in the Court of Exchequer. He died 
s. p. Oct. 9, 1745, aged eighty-five. 

* Who is the present possessor of this MS. ? 

5 Madox’s LHistory of the Exchequer was first published 
in 1711, fol. Gervasius’ Ancient Dialogue is appended to 
it. 

6 Hearne published Liber Niger Scaccarii, Wilhelmique 
etiam Worcestrii Annales Rerum Anglicarum, Oxon. 
1728, 8y0. 2 vols. 
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from Domus Dei.’ But why Sir Hen. Spelman in 
his Glossary fathers that chapter upon Henry de 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester, I know not, nor 
believe that Mr. Madox his reasons that the whole 
treatise was written by Richard Nigelli filius or 
Nelson, Bishop of London, will prevail with every 
body to disinherit old Gervase of Tilbury, who 
has been in possession so many years. Yet Selden, 
in Titles of Honour, is also for depriving old Ger- 
vase of it from the authorities there quoted.* 

August 8. Rect Mr. Ames’s letter of thanks for 
the fine pictures I gave him drawn with a pen, &c., 
and desire from Mr. Ward, Professor of Rhe- 
toric, at Gresham College, who is writing the his- 
tory thereof, that I would furnish him with what 
I farther found of Edward Brerewood, which I 
gave him two days after when I returned his book 
of witches. 

I went that night with him to his club, and saw 
the operations of the phosphorus, which the owner 
told me he made of nothing but flour and allum. 

Invited by Dr. Harris to his brother's * at Hum- 
merton, near Hackney, where old Mr. Strype, 
author of many volaminous pieces of ecclesiastical 
history is still alive’ and has the remainder of 
his once rich collection of MS. tracts, &e. 


7 The passage, as given in a translation by W. B., 
Gent., in Lansdowne MS. 610. p. 30”., is as follows: “This 
booke is by the countrymen called Doomesday Booke, 
that is, the Day of Judgment by a metaphor. For as 
the judgment of the strict and dreadful accompt cf the 
last day can by noe act or evasion be eluded; soe when 
there is any controversie in the kingdome which are 
there recorded, when they come to the Booke, noe man 
may denye or decline the judgment thereof without 
punishment. For this cause we call the same Booke, 
*The Booke of Judgment’; not because certaine doubts 
are there determined, but because from that, as from the 
Day of Judgment, there lyes noe appeale.” 

8 Professor Liebrecht, the learned Editor of Des Ger- 
vasius von Tilbury Otia Imperialia. In Einer Auswahl 
neu herausgegeben, Hanover, 1856, shares, however, the 
opinion of Madox, that this Treatise on the Exchequer 
was written by Richard Bishop of London, and not by 
Gervase. 

9 Mr. Iarris, an Apothecary at Homerton, married to 
a grand-daughter of Strype, and in whose house Strype 
died. 

10 An interesting picture of Strype in his old age is 
given by Dr. Knight in a letter to Zachary Grey, dated 
24 March, 1733-4, printed in Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, v. 360.:—“ I made a visit to old Father Strype 
when in town last: he is turned ninety, yet very brisk, 
and with only a decay of sight and memory; he would 
fain have induced me to undertake Archbishop Bancroft's 
Life; but I have not stomach to it, having no great 
opinion of him on more accounts than one. He had a 
greater inveteracy against the Puritans than any of his 
predecessors. Mr. Strype told me that he had great 
materials towards the life of the old Lord Burleigh and 
Mr. Foxe, the Martyrologist, which he wished he could 
have finished, but most of his papers are in characters ; 
his grandson is learning to decypher them.” Strype died 
on the 13th December, 1737—a few months only after 
Oldys’s visit to him. 


Aug. 13. Rec* letter from Mrs. Cooper to 
borrow old Marlow’s poem of Hero and Leander 
for the continuation of her Muses Library ; sent 
by the servant a very scarce collection of old 
poetry, called The Paradise of Dainty Devices ', 
in which are several pieces written by the old 
Lord Vaux in King Henry the Eighth’s time, the 
Earl of Oxford, Sir W. Raleigh, Mr. Edwards, 
Jasper Haywood, Hunnis, Churchyard, Kinwel- 
mersh, Lloyd, Whetstone, &c., printed 4°. 1578. 
To borrow one of Caxton’s books of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and remember to apply the story of Ab- 
syrtus in the preface for Mr. Hayward’s Collec- 
tion of select thoughts from our old poets. 

To enquire at Covent Garden Coffee House 
who bought Sir Walter Ralegh’s Head, said to be 
painted by Zucchero ; Beaumont and Fletcher by 
Cornelius Johnson [Jansen]; Ben Johnson, and 
Spenser, and Shakespear, by Mittens [John ?] 
Greenhill the painter; and Cowley by Sir Peter 
Lely ; Secretary Thurloe by Dobson; and Con- 
greve on copper by Sir Godfrey Kneller, as is 
pretended in the catalogue for the sale of Pictures 
there, on the 10th of March last. 

Aug. 25. Rec* of Purser, the printer in Bartho- 
lomew Close, the first sheet of Mr. Hayward’s 
British Muse, and a proof of the second, and pro- 
mise to send me every sheet as soon as composed 
to correct, and a fair sheet as soon as wrought off, 
that I may make timely observations for the Pre- 
face. Mr. Booth brought me two MSS. to make 
use of: the one a Declaration of the Hardships of 
John Danyell of Deresbury, Esq. in the fine of 
3000/., loss of his estate worth 20,000/., and im- 
prisonment which he endured upon account of the 
Earl of Essex; ‘tis the original in 4to., dated at the 
end of the Preface from the Fleet in 1602, but he 
has several things in it written below Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, as letters, petitions, &c., to King 
James, Lord Chancellor Egerton, &c., ending with 
Danyell’s Disasters, a narrative of his said 
Hardships.? The other MS. is a miscellany, be- 
ginning with a letter of Sir Francis Walsingham 
to the Earl of Pembroke, and some of the Earl of 
Leycester's letters from the Low Country, parti- 
cularly one about the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
written to Sir Thos. Hennage, 23 Sept. 1586; A 
Speech about the Queen of Scots; Her answer to 


1 The Paradise of Dainty Devices, first published in 
4to. 1576, and reprinted in Brydges’s British Biblio- 


grapher. 


9 John Danyell, of Deresbury, was Ward to the Queen : 
ob. 1609. In the State Paper Office, Domestic James I. 
vol. lii. 33., is a “License to John and Jane Danyell, to 
print and publish the works entitled ‘Danyell’s Disas- 
ters:’ * The varyable accidents in a private man’s lyffe ; ’ 
and ‘A Declaration of the fatal accidents of Jane Dan- 
yall.” For some particulars of John Danyell’s venality, 
consult Camden’s Annals of Queen Elizabeth, fol. 1688. 
p. 630., and Kippis’s Biog. Britan., art. Peren BAves, i. 
043., from the pen of William Oldys 
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Mons* de Salant; The Book of the whole Navy 
(Royal); An analogy or resemblance between 
Joan Queen of Naples, and Mary Queen of Scots, 
with the addition and precedents or examples of 
Emperors and Popes, &c., putting other princes 
to death ; A letter from Sir Edward Stanley ; Zi- 
ber Pacis or Nomin: Justiciar: ad Assiss: in Com: 
subscript; Number and names of all the ship, 
&c., appertaining to the River of Chester, by W. 
Wale, Maior, at the command of the Earl of 
Derby, Lord-Lieutenant of Lancashire and Che- 
shire, 1585; A. Cosbye’s letter to Sir W. Stanley 
from Utricht, about surrendering the town of 
Deventer; Number of serviceable men and muni- 
tion in the Isle of Man; A particular valuation of 
Guddischen Demain; The strange apparition of 
Death, Famine, and Pestilence in France, April 18, 
1587; A letter of the Earl of Leicester from 
Dort, 22nd Aug. 1587; Arthur Aly from the 
Hague, 15 Oct. 1587, to Rt. Hon. Mr. Jno. Wool- 
ley of the Privy Council; Answers of Christopher 
Southworth, priest, to interrogatories; The Earl 
of Leycester to Mr. Woolley, 3rd Oct. 1587; 
again to him, 9th Oct. following; The whole 
yearly revenue of the Kingdom of Spain; The 
confession of Edward Burnell, Jan. 1, 1586; His 
examination before Sir George Carey and Ralph 
Lane, Esq., same day ; The manner of the execu- 
tion of the Queen of Scots, 8th of Feb, in the 
presence of such whose names are underwritten ; 
A prophesy signed Merlin applied to Sir Francis 
Drake; Sir Walter Ralegh’s five preferments 
about the year 1586 or 87; A sonnet of Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh's, one stanza and distich of which was 
printed in the old Art of English Poesie, 4to. 
1589, which I have quoted in his Life; A particu- 
lar of some new year’s gifts, beginning with my 
cousin Katherine Howard’s new year's gift, &c., 
with several other things up and down the book 
relating to some Estates, &c., of Henry Earl of 
Derby, which makes me think the collection was 
made by him or somebody nearly under him. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LEADEN COFFINS OF BISHOPS PETER 
BROWNE AND ISAAC MANN AT BALLINASPIE. 


Some years ago a report got into circulation, on 
the evidence of a farm labourer at Ballinaspie, 
Anglicé Bishopstown, about two miles from Cork, 
that the vault under the Episcopal Chapel there 
(now a dairy), had been desecrated, and the 
leaden coflins which contained the remains of 
Bishops Browne and Mann stolen. This story 
spread far and wide, and though most people be- 
lieved it, nevertheless I always had my doubts 
as to the value of the evidence on which the re- 
port was grounded. Every one who knows the 


Trish character is aware that in matters con- 





cerning the dead they always exhibit a feeling of 
intense reverence and respect, even amounting to 
superstition. In this case it remained to be 
proved. I may here mention that Ballinaspie 
was formerly the country residence of the Bishops 
of Cork, and only passed from them when the 
temporalities of the see were vested in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. The chapel was built by 
the munificence of Bishop Peter Browne for the 
benefit of his successors in 1730, as an inscription 
on a stone in the western wall inside the building 
testifies. (See Cotton’s Fasti, part iii. p. 188.) 


This little chapel is 30 feet in length by 16 im 


breadth ; the side walls are 12 feet 6 in. in height; 
the gables are 20 feet in height. On the eastern 
gable is the belfry, concealed in the ivy which 
gracefully creeps up the chancel. It was lit by 
two windows in each of the side walls and the 
chancel ; at the western side is a small porch, 7 feet 
square and 10 feet high. This is ascended by a 
semicircular flight of five steps of cut limestone, 
with which material the corners of the building, 
&e. are faced. In the centre of the court yard is 
the crown and mitre, set in te pavement with a 
yellow-coloured stone, which has a very pretty 
effect. The old episcopal residence no longer 
exists. The present dwelling-house is quite 
a modern building. The other memorials of 
Bishop Browne are a small circular edifice, in- 
tended as a retreat. It is built on a rock a short 
distance N.W. of the chapel, and was once orna- 
mented with various shells and some vitrified 
substance of a dark blue colour. It is most pro- 
bable that here this learned prelate used to retire 
for meditation, and penned his work on The Proce- 
dure, Extent, and Limits of Human Understanding, 
Lond. 1729, which is said to have furnished Bishop 
Butler with the ideas which were subsequently 
developed in his celebrated work on the Analogy 
of Religion. ‘Two neat arches span the Bishop's- 
brook, which runs within a hundred yards of 


| the residence, and give an extremely romantic 


appearance to the whole. I am particular in these 
details, as the place was near being demolished 
some years ago, when in the hands of an ignorant 
and unprincipled tenant. Bishop Browne also 
constructed large ponds here, and he is said to 
have introduced pike into the stream,—a fish 
which he was particularly fond of. A short time 
since I represented to John Lewis, Esq., the pre- 
sent proprietor of Bishopstown, the importance of 
setting this matter regarding the Bishop at rest. 
Mr. Lewis immediately concurred in my views of 
the subject, and appointed Saturday, the 12th of 
the current month, to carry out the investiga- 
tion. The following particulars are from the 
note-book used on the occasion : — 

“Jan. 12, 1861.—This morning, a little after 6 o'clock, 


Mr. Lewis set three labourers to clear away the earth 
which filled up the space between the steps and the en- 
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trance to the vault under the chancel of the Episcopal 
Chapel at Bishopstown. In about three hours this work 
was accomplished, and the space cleared, when a very 
large and weighty flag presented itself, fixed upright, 
and closing securely the entrance to the vault. This, 
after much difficulty, and the assistance of two other 
men, we got in an inclined position against the steps, and 
then descended, by means of a ladder placed against the 
flag, into the vault, which is 14 feet long by 8 broad, 
and 6 feet 2 in. high, and paved with square flags. On 
procuring candles we discovered the two coffins at the 
upper end of the chamber lying side by side about two 
feet apart, and resting on two low walls made of brick. 
The timber of the outer coffins had completely decayed, 
and lay on the ground as it fell off, like a thick mould. 
The lead coffins were quite perfect, and evidently had 
never been disturbed. The first coffin examined was 
that of Bishop P. Browne. Onthe lid, embedded in the 
decayed timber, we found the plate, which required the 
greatest care to touch, as it was quite corroded, and not 
much thicker than a sheet of paper. This we succeeded 
in raising. It was originally square, and in the centre 
was an oval with a bead pattern, within which were the 
letters ‘ P.C. & R. 1735.’ As the lid of this coffin had 
never been soldered, and had yielded a little to the weight 
of the decayed timber that lay on it, it was found neces- 
sary to take it off (to replace it in its proper position, and 
exclude the drops of water which fell from the ceiling 
near it), when all that was mortal of Bishop Browne pre- 
sented itself. There was no appearance of an inner shell. 
The body was placed in the lead, enveloped in folds of 
linen, which was not in the slightest degree discoloured. 
The body was nearly entire from the middle up; so 
perfect were the features, that any one who had seen his 
portrait at the Paiace at Cork would readily have de- 
tected the resemblance. The lid was then carefully re- 
placed. The outer coffin must have been originally 
adorned with escutcheons, as the remains of such decora- 
tions were found mixed up with the decayed timber. 
The massive brass handles were as perfect as ever. 
Bishop Mann’s coffin must have been originally studded 
with thousands of small nuils. The leaden coffin is in 
the highest state of preservation. On the lid was a 
mitre of brass, and below it a large brass plate, quite 
sound, with this inscription : — 


“‘7HE RIGHT REV4, 
ISAAC MANN, 
D.D. 


LORD BISHOP 
OF CORK AND Ross, 
DIED 10 pect. 1788, 
AGED 77.’ 

“ Both the mitre and plate were gilt. This coffin was 
closely soldered all round. Bishop Browne’s coffin is 5 
feet 8 in. long, 214 in. across the shoulders, and 11 in. in 
depth. Bishop Mann’s coffin is 6 feet 2 in. long, 22} in. 
across the shoulders, and 15 in. in depth.” 

After the investigation, which occupied over 
an hour, the flag was carefully replaced, and the 
earth filled in as before. There formerly existed 
& monument to the memory of Bishop Peter 
Browne in the chapel, but being formed of some 
perishable material, such as plaster-of-Paris, it 
gradually crumbled away after the roof fell in. 
The building is now thatched with straw. The 
marble monument of Bishop Mann was removed 
to the porch of the cathedral church of St. Finn 
Barrs, Cork, in 1848. The inscription is given 
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teresting particulars relating to Bishop Mann 
which appeared in “ N, & Q.” (2"°S. x. 143.), I 
may add the testimony of a respectable old man 
who died some years ago. He told me he had a 
distinct recollection of Bishop Mann's funeral, 
and that as it passed from the Palace by the 
Glasheen Road (where he resided) to Bishops- 
town, the choir of the Cathedral, which preceded 
the coflin, were chanting dirges, followed by the 
prebendaries, both in surplices ; and that the paro- 
chial clergy followed the coffin in academic cos- 
tume with a numerous retinue of citizens, &c. 

KR. C. 

Cork. 





SIR RICHARD SHUCKBURGH: ANECDOTE 
BY WALPOLE. 


In the tenth volume of “ N. & Q.” (2™* S. x. 
191.), I inquired whence Walpole got the story, 
“too good,” I thought, “to be true,” which was 
repeated with a variation in the Quarterly Review. 
My Query called forth an interesting reply from 
the editor, curiously illustrating the utility of “N. 
& Q.” as a means of drawing forth information on 
obscure points. On reading the entire story re- 
lated by Dugdale, I see that Walpole has, as I sus- 
pected, given a false turn to it. Sir Richard 
Shuckburgh, far from being a man so engrossed 
by his own amusements as to be indifferent to the 
great events passing around him, was really a 
brave and devoted royalist. But he was, at the 
same time, a jolly, sporting squire, who saw no 
harm in following his hounds up to the time when 
the advance of the opposing armies called for 
his services in the battle-field. Lord Wellington 
kept foxhounds when in the Peninsula, and no 
one ever accused him of lukewarmness, because, 
in the intervals of warfare, he could amuse him- 
self with a good run. 

After noticing John Shukburgh, Dugdale con- 
tinues thus (Antig. of Warwickshire, 2nd edition. 
London, 1730, p. 309.) : — 

“ His son, Richard Shukburgh, Esq. who succeeded him 
in his estate, was no way inferior to his ancestors. As King 
Charles the First marched to Edgcot, near Banbury, on 
22nd Oct. 1642, he saw him hunting in the fields not far 
from Shuckborough, with a very good pack of hounds; 
upon which, it is reported that he fetched a deep sigh, 
and asked who that gentleman was that hunted so mer- 
rily that morning when he [Charles] was going to fight 
for his crown and dignity. And being told it was this 
Richard Shukburgh, he was ordered to be called to him, 
and was by him very graciously received. Upon which 
he went immediately home, armed all his tenants, and 
the next day attended on him [Charles] in the field, 
where he was knighted, and was present at the battle of 
Edghill. After the taking of Banbury Castle, and his 
majesty’s retreat from those parts, he went to his own 
seat, and fortified himself on the top of Shuckborough 
Hill, where, being attacked by some of the Parliament 
forces, he defended himself till he fell with most of his 
tenants about him; but being taken up, and life perceived 
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in him, he was carried away prisoner to Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, where he lay a considerable time, and was forced to 
purchase his liberty at a dear rate.” 
Surely a public vindication is due to the me- 
mory of this “ fine old English gentleman.” 
JAYDEE. 





THE BEARD CONTROVERSY. 

Nearly two centuries have elapsed since the 
publication of a small tract, called, “ De habitu 
crinis dissertatio singularis.” ‘The curious reader 
will find it at the end of a work entitled — 

“ YHOSEXIZ HOIKH de finibus et officiis secundum 
Nature Jus, &c., auctore Roberto Sharrock, &c. Oxon. 
CIO.DC.LXXX1.* 

The following circumstance is 
origin of this controversy : — 

“ Narrat Reyherus circa tempora Salmasii accidisse, ut 
duo Presbyteri reformatz religionis in Belgio simul con- 
vivio interessent ; alter quidem veteranus, alter novellus ; 
ille resectos capillos, hic prolixam comam alebat. Inter 
alia veteranus novelli comam reprehendere, et Juris Na- 
turm temeratorem appellare, ob dictum Pauli, 1 Cor. xi. 
14. Licet novellus comam alere per naturam non illicitam 
esse probaret, exemplis Veteris Testamenti. Senior tamen 
ille capillorum impugnator sua auctoritate multos per- 
movit, ut a suis starent partibus et comatos a commu- 
nione” Christianorum arcereut. Quo facto plerique Bel- 
garum capillos circumcidere coacti sunt,” &c. 

Sharrock takes a more liberal view of the text» 
and considers that the word vois in the passage 
does not so much signify nature, strictly so called 
as common use or custom, and remarks that it may 
have been peculiar to the Corinthians to consider 
it a disgrace for men to wear long hair, for among 
the Spartans and Athenians it was esteemed 
honourable, as regards the former (Arist. Ihet. i. 
c. 9. "Ev Aaxedaluon xoutw naddy, éAdcvdepias anucior) : 
and Plutarch says that King Cherillus, being 
asked, why his people nourished their hair, re- 
plied, dr: tay Kooudy a5amavéraros obrés éort (Plut. 
in Apotheg. Cherilli.) The following extract 
from Martinus Martinius will now be read with 
interest : — 

“ Tartari debellatis Chinensibus urbem Zaokin cepe- 
runt; vetabant deinde, ne Chinensium quispiam crines 
aleret. Percrebuit edicti fama. Quid fit? Milites, victi, 
togatique alias cives capessunt arma, eamque induunt 
animi magnitudinem, et pugnandi audaciam, quam prior, 
qua pro Rege Regnoque decernebatur, minime squabat, 
maximique exinde victoria sunt potiti. Mirum etiam est 
quod de Cheuxa Insula, Capillitii Asylo, refert. Hanc non 
ita pridem soli erant qui incolebant Piscatores, tandem 
devicta a Tartaris China, editoque de crinium tonsura 
edicto, omnes, hac una moti ratione, ut libere possint 
comam alere, illuc faugiebant; adeoque est factum, ut in 
insula prius deserta septuaginta urbes jam stent, et in- 
finita incolarum multitudine ab impressionibus hostium 
bene muniatur,” 

Another short treatise follows with this title :— 

“Pars 2. Ubi Cl. Salmasii Singularis de habitu Crinis 


given as the 


sententia animadvertitur, et ad Historix veritatem ex- 
aminatur.” 
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Both tracts will amply repay a perusal, and 
the numerous authorities quoted will be valuable 
to those interested in the present “ Beard move- 
ment.” R. C. 

Cork. 





Minor Notes 


Or tue Name “ Farrccoven.” —The following 
is a good illustration of how names in the course 
of time, through mispronunciation and mis-spell- 
ing, become so disfigured and changed, as to be 
hardly recognisable except by the ear, or by some 
laborious process of expiscation. It is almost un- 
necessary to say that the pages of “ N. & Q.” are 
prolific with instances of this kind : — 

“ Dr. Daniel Featley his right name was Fairclough, 
and by that name he was ordained, as his Letters of Orders 
witnessed. All the antient Deeds of the 
the name of Fairclough, and his elder Brother so wrote 
his name; but even in his days, by the mistakes of people, 
the word varied from Fuirclough to Faircley, then to Fute- 
ley, and at length to Featley ; which name he first owned 
in print of all our family. He was extracted originally 
out of Lancashire, where many of the same House do to 
this day retain the Primitive name, ani give the same 
Coat of Arms with us, The name at first arose from 
that Fair Cliff where his Ancestors long since were 
seated: for in the Dialect of that country. a Cliff was 
antiently written Clough.”— From Mr. John Featley 
(p. 72.), in The Lives of Ten Excellent Men (chiefly the 
older Bishops of the English Church): London, Printed 
for Mark Pardoe, 1677, 16mo., pp. 164. 

An inscription, at the commencement of this 
rather interesting little book quoted, is, “To the 
Noble and Ingenious Gentleman-Scholar, J. H,, 
in hopes he will live to increase the Number of 
Excellent Men, this Remembrancer is Dedicate 
by C. B.”. Query, What are the names indicated 
by the initials ? G.N. 

{The author is Clement Barksdale, noticed in Wood's 
Athene, iv. 221.) 

Savetory.—In Mr. Hotten’s Dict. of Movlern 
Slang, §c., this word occurs with the explanation, 
“a sausage of chopped beef smoked, a minor kind 
of polony,” but with no hint as to its origin. Al- 
low me to suggest an obvious derivation in the 
French word cervelas “ (espéce de grosse et courte 
saucisse), polonese or bolonese, a kind of sausage” 
(Chambaud) ; itself derived from the Ital. cervel- 
lato, “a kind of dried sausidge ; called also, i Ré 
de’ cibi, the King of Meats” (Florio's Ital. and Eng. 
Dictionary, by Torriano, 1659). The pronuncia- 
tion of the French word is almost identical with 


| our modification of it; and its ancient, if not illus- 


trious genealogy from “il Ré de’ cibi,” seems to 


| claim notice in a new edition of Mr. Hotten’s 





Dictionary, and perhaps also in the pages of “ N. 
& Q.” S. H. H. 


Boox Auctions, 
Life of Malone, we find Malone saying : 


1740. —In Sir James Prior's 
« Sir Jos* 
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Reynolds once saw Pope. It was about the year 
1740, at an auction of books or pictures.” I have 
seen a MS. entry in an old book, signed “T. B.”’: 
“bought at an Auction in Covent Garden, 1736.” 
Was there at this time an established auction for 
books at Covent Garden? * Auctions appear to 
have been a much more fashionable place of re- 
sort a hundred years ago than now. ‘Then ladies 
were there in hoops, brocaded satin, hair-powder, 
patches, and fans, Of course, one may now occa- 
sionally see gentlemen at Christie’s or Sowerby’s. 
But the costume ! Wm. Davis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Aritumetical, Booxs. — Many of your readers 
must know Mr. De Morean’s List of Arithmeli- 
cal Books since the Invention of Printing, drawn up 
from actual Inspection. Iam enabled to add half 
a dozen articles, extraeted from Mr. Horne’s Cata- 
logue of the Books of Queen's Coll. Cam. 8vo. 
1827, p. 629. They are all early and rare, and 


well deserving a place in the bibliotheca of the | 


most learned college in Europe : — 

“Pselli, Michaelis, Arithmetices Compendium Greece, 
4to. Paris, 1538. 

“Coetsii, Henrici, Arithmetica Practica, 8vo. Amstelo- 
dami, 1697. 

“Rami, Petri, Arithmetice Libri duo, folio. 
furt, 1599. 

“ Salignaci, Bernardi, Arithmeticx Libri duo et Algebra 
totidem, cum Demonstrationibus, 4to. Francfort, 1595. 

“Tacquet, Andrew, Arithmetice Theoria et Praxis, 
8vo. Antwerp, 1665. Very rare. 

“Willsford, Thomas, Arithmetic Naturall and Artifi- 
ciall, or Decimalls, 12mo. London, 1656.” 

Wm. Davis. 


Franck- 


22. Grove Place. 


France Past anp Present. — The following 
- . =~ . 

passage, written by the Marquis D’Argenson in 
the middle of last century, suggests some curious 
speculations in the middle of this : — 

“La Lecture des Mémoires de Sully m’a souvent fait 
naitre cette Pensée, que, pour bien gouverner des Frangais, 
il faut un phlegme, une persévérance, une ténacité de vues 
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il court un Epigramme sur le Cardinal dont je n’ai retenu 
que le trait. La France est un Malade que, depuis cent 
ans, trois Médecins de Rouge vétus, ont successivement 
traité. Le premier (Richelieu) I’a saigné: le second (Ma- 
zarin) l’'a_purgé: et le troisitme (Fleury) l’a mis & la 
Diete.”—Jbid. p. 331. 

PARATHINA. 

Arcusisnor Tatsor. — The following extract 
from Foxes and Firebrands, part ii. p- 96. (Dublin, 
1682), is worthy, I think, of a corner in “ N. & 
Q.,” and accordingly I send it: — 

“ Several of his Majesties Subjects of Zreland being in 
London upon the death of Oliver Cromwell the Usurper, 
who were more desirous to see his Funeral Solemnities 
than to see him officiate in his Tyrannical Government, 
obtained leave to be at a Friend’s House at Westminster, 
to behold the Celebration thereof. John King, then Dean 
of Tuam, a faithful Subject of his Majesties, shewed to 
several of the Spectators, saying, There goes Peter Talbott 
[ afterwards Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 16¢9- 
1680] amongst the Mourners in deep Mourning; which 
had not these Spectators seen, they would scarcely have 
believed that it had been he. At that time, it being the 
fashion for Mourners not to cast off their Mourning Cloaks 
so soon as they do now-a-days, he was seen by several to 
walk in the same habit, with his Cloak folded under his 
arm, for some months after this Funeral, walking in the 
Piazza, in Covent Garden, and other of the Streets of tlhe 


| City of London,” 


qui se rencontrent bien rarement chez notre Nation in- | 


constante et légere. Qu’étaient Sully et M. Colbert? De 
bons Flamands, des Hollandais renforcés, gens de peu 


@ Esprit, de nulle Imagination, mais & idées saines et | 


correctes, ne s’en departant jamais. Remarquez encore 
comme ces Généraux Allemands conduisent merveil- 
leusement nos Armées. Cette rudesse du Nord est bien 
préférable (pour tout ce qui tient aux vertus du Com- 
mandement) & la turbulence du Midi, & cette Fourberie 
Italienne, qui a gagné notre Politique. Le trop d’esprit 
a gaté nos Affaires: le bon sens peut seul les réparer.”— 
Mémoires du Marquis D’ Argenson, Paris, 1825, p. 307. 


France was the “ Sick Man” then: — 
“Comme on plaisante ici sur les choses les plus sérieuses, 


{* Mr. Cock, the celebrated book auctioneer, resided at 
this time in the Piazza, Covent Garden, who dispersed 
the libraries of Dr. John Freind (1728), Thomas Sclater 
Bacon, and John Bridges, the historian of Northampton- 
PD) (1737), and that of Michael Maittaire in 1747,— 
cD. 





AbuBA. 





Queries, 

Rocer Bacon, GAten, AvicennA, Droscoripes. 
—In the Gentleman's Magazine for the year 1810, 
there is a sketch by Vertue of a picture of Roger 
Bacon, then in the possession of the Duke of 
Dorset. Can any of your readers inform me what 
became of that picture after the Duke of Dorset’s 
death ? 

I should also be glad of any information about 
any bust or likeness of Galen, Avicenna, or Dios- 
J.R. R., M.D. 


Perer Barker.—Is there any biographical 
sketch to be found of Peter Barker, minister of 
Stour Paine, in Dorsetshire? His quaint and 
learned disquisition on the Ten Commandments 
went through two editions at least. ‘The first, 
according to an old catalogue of Leslie's, was 
published a.p. 1624; the second, which I have, 
A.D. 1633. His name does not appear in Hut- 
chins’s Dorset, though I conceive that he was un- 
doubtedly vicar of Stour Paine ; but the list, like 
too many others, is sadly defective. 

C. W. Bryeuan. 

Biocrarny.—I shall feel much indebted by 
printed or MS. references being furnished to 
pedigrees, or particulars respecting, the following 
families and individuals : — 

1. Richard Evers, of the family of Evers of 
Coventry, who married Frances, dau. of Giovanni 
Vulpe. Frances died in 1636, etat. circa 50. 

2. The Mountaynes of Yorkshire, who “ kept the 


corides. 
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name in that county” in 1662. One of them was 
mother by Giovanni Vulpe of the above Frances, 
widow of Richard Evers. 

3. Richard Francklyn of Elsworth, co. Cam- 
bridge, of the family Francklyns of Greenford, in 
Middlesex. The arms of Franklyns of Middlesex 
were: argent on a bend azure, three dolphins of 
the field. Sarah, the daughter of the above- 
named Richard Francklyn, was widow of Roger 
Ball of Brinisfield, co. , and died in 1666, 

4. James Babington of Carlton, co. Notts, died 
in 1640. 

5. Robert Gudgeon of Skipton, co, York, died 
in 1655. 

6. William Halstead of Worsthorne, co. Lan- 
caster. 

7. John Savage of Barrow, co. Chester, whose 
eldest daughter, Elinor, was widow of Francis 
Fitton of Carden, co. Chester, and died 1661, 
etat. 55. INVESTIGATOR. 


Cuance or Name.— Can a Scotchman, born 
and bred in Scotland, who has _half-a-dozen 
Christian names, drop some of them on settling 
in England, and in his new name enter into any 
legal contracts, &c., without thereby rendering 
them void? Herp. 


Curmistry.—Allow me to take this oppor- 
tunity of referring to the correct spelling of this 
word. Zhe Times (perhaps under some fear of 
**Chemos, th’ obscene dread of Moab’s sons,”) 
uniformly writes, not only in its own articles, but 
in all the advertisements and communications which 
it prints, chymistry and chymist, and utterly ig- 
nores old Chemos. There is in the Brit. Museum 
(I cannot refer to the Catalogue, but think it is 
in an early volume of Add. MSS.) a dissertation 
on this word; and the result there concluded is, 
that it ought to be spelt chemist and chemistry. 
I observe that the best medical writers adopt this 
latter form, in honour of old Chemos, as I suppose ; 
and medical men, upon the ze sutor principle, 
should have credit for spelling words in their own 
faculty with correctness. P, Firzsenry. 


Deeps RELATING TO Date Famity.— Can any 
of your readers inform me who purchased, at the 
sale of Sir Cuthbert Sharp's effects, which took 
place in his castle some years ago, several deeds, 
some of the fifteenth century, relating to the 
family of Dale of Staindrop, co. Durham? J. D. 


JZENEAS, AND THE Proressor or Poetry. — 


“ #neas was much like Sir John Falstaff, but with 
more dignity and less wit. He took his friends where 
they were peppered; marching into battle and running 
out of it. However, he had grace enough to thank the 
gods for giving him strong legs. He had strong arms, too, 
and could throw bulky stones when he was safe behind a 
wall. In the storm, his hair stands on end; and he talks 
and weeps like a Neapolitan skipper, who prays to his 
saint instead of taking the rudder and making his men 
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work the ship. The Professor of Poetry shews how much 
better Virgil uses words than Lucan and Senecg; but he 
might have given them a good word for choosing heroes 
who were big in act as in talk, instead of one who moved 
at his ease from a weak woman of whom he had had 
enough, and like a lapwing from a strong man of whom 
he feared to have too much.” — An Essay on Heroick 
oetry, by J. B., M.A.: London, 1728, pp. 90. 

On what are the charges of thanking the gods 
for strong legs, and throwing stones from behind 
a wall, founded? Who is the Professor of 
Poetry ? M. E, 


Hieroctyrnicat Picture or CHARLES THE 
Martyr. — I extract the following from a small 
work (pages 69) published at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in 1757, entitled, Four Topographical Let- 
ters, written in July, 1755, &e., &e. The writer is 
speaking of his visit to Leicester : — 

“ The Great Church being open for Prayers, we went 
in, but found nothing remarkable there, except the Pic- 
ture of Charles the Martyr, surrounded with Hierogy- 
phies (sic); such as trampling on earthly Crowns and 
Sceptres, and reaching at. a Crown of Glory, which an 
Angel is holding out; near him is a Palm Tree, with Dr 
Dalby's Motto — Crescit sub pondere! A plain honest- 
looking Clergvman who was viewing it, told me, he 
thought such Pictures did great Hurt; for they warmed 
the Zeal of some People so much, that théy fasted more de- 
voutly, and prayed with more Fervency on the 30% of Ja- 
nuary, than they did on Good Friday : and that some People 
paid greater Devotion to the Day whereon King Charles 
was beheaded, than they did to that on which Christ was 
crucified ; and, if they had Power, would compel all to be 
as devout as themselves, or knock them on the Head. 
* What is this (said he) but fasting for Strife and Debate, 
and smiting with the Fist of Wickedness?’ I questioned 
my Companion whether he thought this Parson was a 
Whig ora Tory? For my own Part, I could not think 
he came there with proper Principles for Church Pre- 
ferment.” — Pp. 5, 6. 

Is the picture still in existence ? 

Curusert Bens, 


Piacue Cross. — Some time ago, being at the 
library at Guildhall with the late librarian Mr. 
Herbert, we were turning over some papers which 
apparently had not been opened for years, and 
which were chiefly broadsides, when we disco- 
vered a printed sheet, which no doubt was one of 
the dread “ Plague Crosses” which were affixed 
by the authorities to the doors of the houses 
where there was infection. As I remember, it 
was the ordinary size of a broadside, and bore a 
black cross extending to the edges of the paper, 
on which was printed the words “ Lord have 
mercy upon us.” In the four quarters formed by 
the limbs of the cross directions for managing the 
patient, regulations for the visits of the medical 
men, and the supply of medicines, food, and water 
were also printed. Mr. Herbert was delighted at 
the discovery of so curious a relic of old London, 
which he considered perfectly unique. On visit- 
ing Guildhall a short time back, I inquired of the 
active and intelligent sub-librarian what had be- 
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come of this relic, when he assured me they 
certainly had not got such a thing in their pos- 
session, and in fact he had never heard of such a 
thing. It is supposed it may have been stolen 
during Mr. Herbert's illness. At the same time 
I discovered a sort of proclamation of the House 
of Commons, which appeared to have been printed 
very shortly after the attempt of the King to seize 
the five members. I regret extremely [ did not 
take a copy of it at the time, as this also is miss- 
ing. Are any of the readers of * N. & Q.” aware 
of the existence of a Plague Cross? If so, I should 
be extremely obliged if it could be inspected. 
A.A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Queries RESPECTING Knicuts. —I have notes 
respecting the marriages of the following Knights, 
and should be glad to obtain other information 
about them. The date attached to each name is 
that of marriage, which in every case was per- 
formed in London or its suburbs : — 

“1575. Sir Rowland Clarke. 

. Sir Robert Leigh. 

8. Sir Robert Inkinson of the Inner Temple. 

Sir Arthur Dakings. 

Sir Halten Ffarmer. 

1624. Sir Thomas Chamberlain 
dartlett. 

. Sir John Barker and M'* Mary Parkhurst. 

. Sir Thomas Travers. 

. Sir Cranmer Harris. 

. Sir John Wirley. 

1638. Sir John Mildrum., 

4. Sir Francis Faw.” 





and Lady Elizts 


C.J. R. 


KNIGHTS SETTLED IN IRELAND. — I would feel 
obliged to any correspondent of “N. & Q.” if he 
would supply me with a correct list of the names 
of all those of knightly rank who settled in Ire- 
land during the reigns of Henry IIL. and of his 
successor. If my request be too troublesome, or 
would occupy too much space, perhaps a corre- 
spondent might favour me with a reference to the 
works I ought to consult for the attainment of my 
object. R. M. 


Quevepo. — Dom Francisco de Quevedo has 
had the honour of appearing in your pages twice 
(1* S. i. 381., and 2"¢ §. vii. 296.) ; the former as 
a direct query, and the latter in reference to the 
quotation from Quevedo in Cowper's Tabie Talk. 
As both Queries remain unnoticed, may I put a 
more direct one, — Is Dom Quevedo a myth ? 

I have lately picked up a copy, said to be, 
the second edition corrected, * made English by KR. 
L.” (I presume “ L’Estrange” from the Query 
about Queen Dick, 2¢ S. x. 512.), “ London, 
Herringman, at the sign of the Blew Anchor, in 
the Lower Walk of the New Exchange, 1667.” 

From local expressions, reference to Billiter 
Street, Covent Garden, Charing Cross, Ratcliffe 
Highway, Trip to Hackney, Tyburn Gallows, &c., 
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as well as some unmistakable English proverbs, 
I think if there ever was j 
should have said, “so as to apply to London. 
Cowper did not quote rashly, however, so I 
ask with Mr. Bruce, where did he get his idea ? 
Certainly not from L’Estrange’s translation. 
Grorce Lioyp. 
ScreaminG Fisues.—From the letter of an in- 
telligent lady, I make the following extract : — 


a translation, R. L. 


“In the early part of December, I called upon a Quaker 
gentleman at Darlington, for whom | waited in a room in 
which stood a small aquarium, containing, along with 
the usual allotment of sea-anemones, startis':es, &c., five 
fishes not larger than minnows —a species of Llennies, as 
I was informed. After watching their motions for a few 
minutes, as they floated near the surface of the water, I 
stooped down to examine them more nearly; when, to 
my utter amazement, they simultaneously set up a shriek 
of terror so loud and piercing, that 1 sprang back as if | 
had been electritied. I think a human being could 
hardly have set up a louder or shriller scream than did 
these tiny inhabitants of the water. Llave you ever met 
with, or heard of, in any other case of the finny tribe, so 
striking an exception to the truth of the common saying, 
4 ying 


| ‘As mute as a fish?’ 


I wish to ask whether the experience of any 
reader of “N. & Q.” has furnished any instance 
of similar or other loud sounds produced by fishes, 
either in confinement, or under other circum- 
stances ? H. 

Seat Wantep. — The story of the recovery of 
the Grimsby Seals tempts me to ask the follow- 
ing. Wanted an impression, or the original seal, 
of that which appears as No. 2. of the plate of 
seals prefixed to the Account of the Surname of 
Baird. It is the seal of “George Byrd of Ordinh- 
nivas,” cir. 1550. The original was in the pos- 
session of the editor of the volume, but has since 
been lost. Siema Tueta. 


Joux, Lorp Witurams, or Tuoame. — On the 
monument to John, Lord Williams, of Thame, 
in the chancel of that church, the alabaster 
figures of that nobleman and his wife Elizabeth 
are placed with their faces to the west. Lord 
Williams, who was present officially at the burn- 
ing of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, died on the 
14th of October, 1559, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Can it be that the simple desire to 
change as far as possible the ancient customs, led 
to the adoption of this position? I am aware that, 
anciently, the clergy were buried with their faces 
to the west; but am not acquainted with any 
other instance of laics being so placed. As to the 
position of the coflins, it is impossible to decide 
the question ; as tradition declares them to have 
been used for moulding bullets by Cromwell's 
soldiers before the battle of Chalgrove, and the 
vault is now empty. Frepenricx G. Ler, F.S.A. 

Fountain Hall, Aberdeen, 

A Wisuet. or Sirver. —I find this noticed in 
A Caveat for Cursetors, set forth by Thomas 
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Harman, printed 1573; but I cannot find the 
word wishell in my Dictionaries, nor in Dr. 
Nares’s Glossary, nor Mr. Halliwell’s Dictionary 
of Provincial Terms. Will you or your readers 
help me with the meaning of it? The passage in 
Harman is as follows :— 

“He with a wanion went to his mother’s chamber, and 
there seeking about for odde endes, at length found a 
little wishell of silver that his mother did use custo- 
marily to weare on, and had forgot the same for haste 
that morning.”—Chap. xvi. 


S. Beisty. 
Sydenham. 





Queries with Answers. 

Joun Buret.—Can you give me any particu- 
lars of a volume of Poems by a John Burel, a 
Scottish poet, who flourished at the close of the 
sixteenth century ? 
in any biographical dictionary. 


Samvuew Jones. 


[All that we happen to know of this Scottish poet is 
what we discovered in a copy of a quarto volume of his 
Poems (wanting the title-page) in the British Museum, 
and which is considered unique. Inserted in this volume 
is the following letter from George Chalmers to Mr. T. 
Rodd, the bookseller: — 

“ James Street, 14 April, 1821. 

“ Mr. Chalmers presents his respects to Mr. T. Rodd. 
In answer to his note of yesterday’s date, he begs to in- 
form Mr. Rodd, that he knew perfectly well that there | 
was in Scotland, during the year 1590, a poet of the name | 
of John Burel, a burgess of Edinburgh. He published a | 
quarto volume of Poems, which were printed by Wald- 
grave in 1595 or 1596. Some of Burel’s Poems were | 
reprinted by Watson the printer, of Edinburgh, in 1709, 
in his (Watson's) Choice Collection of Scots’ Poems, Part 
II. If Mr. T. Rodd could procure a sight of the volume | 
of Burel’s Poems, though they want the title-page, Mr. | 
Chalmers would be obliged to him, and to the present 
proprietor of that volume, and he would not detain it 
above a morning.” ] 


Tuomas Howarp.—In the year 1670, an Act 
of Parliament (22 Car. II. cap. 6.) was passed, 
giving the king power to dispose of the free farm 
rents belonging to the crown. Is it recorded to 
whom they were disposed of ? Thomas Howard, 
yeoman, is mentioned as having farmed the tenths 
and tolls during the reigns of Charles II., 
James II., and William and Mary, down to the 
period when (Queen Anne, cap. 11.) the tenths 
were vested in trustees for formation of a fund 
for the augmentation of poor livings. Who was 
the father of this Thomas Howard ? 

In 1815, was published in London ; — 

“Ecce Homo. The Mysterious Heir; or, Who is Mr. 
Walter Howard? An Interesting Question, addressed to 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk.” 

Who was its publisher? 
nature of its contents ? 


And what is the 
Wu. Srenr. 


[This work is “An Analysis of the Genealogical His- 
tory of the Family of Howard, with its Connections; | 
shewing the legal course of descent of those numerous | 


-———~ | 


titles which are generally, but presumed erroneously, 
attributed to be vested in the Dukedom of Norfolk.” 
Printed and published by H. K. Causton, Birchin Lane, 
Cornhill, in 1812, and again with eight additional pages 
prefixed, entitled “ Ecce Homo,” in 1815.] 


House over-1nsurED.—What is the allusion in 
the third line of the following stanza, taken from 
a poem entitled Par Nobile Fratrum, on the de- 
parture of the “par nobile fratrum,” Lords Castle- 
reagh and Stewart, for the Continent ? — 


| “ For not e’en the Regent himself has endured 


His name is not to be found | 


| corated with gilt and coloured insurance plates. 


(Though I’ve seen him with badges and orders all 
shine 
Till he looked like a house that was over-insured), 
A much heavier burden of glories than mine.” 
New Tory Guide, p. 2:5. 
H. 0. 
[Formerly it was the custom to affix to houses, when in- 
sured, what we believe were called plates, on which appeared 
a figure of the Sun, Gtone, &c.—which served to show the 
particular office in which the premises were insured. The 
practice has ceased, probably in consequence of the ar- 
rangements which placed all the Fire Engine Establish- 
ments under one head. Since we received this Query, we 
have counted as many as six plates on one house; and 
saw at a glance how one who “ with badges and orders all 
shone,” might very well be compared to a house de- 
Perhaps 
some correspondent could tell us when the Insurance 
Offices discontinued the practice of using plates. ] 


Replies. 
THE RT. HON, WILLIAM ELLIOT. 
(2™ S. xi, 29.) 

Your correspondent T., when asking “ where 
any of the speeches or pamphlets of this gentle- 
man can be found,” may have recalled to many of 
the old, and introduced probably to some of the 


| young amongst your readers, this distinguished 


friend of Burke and Windham — one of the most 
gifted and accomplished men of his age, whose 
spotless life and unbending integrity of character 
stamped him as a bright example amongst the 
politicians of his day. 

Some few still living may recall to their recol- 
lection his attenuated figure—his grave, intelli- 
gent, and placid countenance, when pacing West- 
minster Hall, mentally preparing probably one of 
the speeches, which, from weight of matter and 
pure English diction, were so well calculated to 
instruct and to persuade. I would here quote 
the character given of Mr. Elliot by Burke. It 
is comprised in a letter addressed to the former in 
1795, on a speech made in the House of Lords by* 
** ** * * * in the debate concerning Lord 
Fitzwilliam. After exhorting men to exertion 
at that critical time, when he himself was on the 
verge of the grave, but still ready to give “ the 





* The Duke of Norfolk. 
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meditations of the closet, as in solitude something | his definition of masers, which, he says, “were 


may be done for society,” he thus proceeds : — 

“You are young; you have great talents; you havea 
clear head; you have a natural, fluent, and unforced elo- 
cution; your ideas are just; your sentiments benevolent, 
open, and enlarged. 

“Remember that great parts are a great trust. Re- 
member, too, that mistaken or misapplied virtues, if they 
are not as pernicious as vice, frustrate at least their own 
natural tendencies, and disappoint the purposes of the 
Great Giver.” (Works, vol. vii. p. 371.) 

The ninth and tenth vols. of Burke's Works— 


containing some of the finest specimens of his | 


talents — were dedicated in 1812 by the Bishop 
of Rochester (Dr. King) to Mr. Elliot, but to my 
regret I cannot find the title of any work bearing 
Mr. Elliot’s name. Reports of his speeches will 
of course be found in the Parliamentary History. 
To one on the opening of the New Parliament in 


1802, I would particularly refer. His remarks on | 


the relation of France and England to each other 
at that period, will strike us forcibly at the present 
moment. 

Amongst the parliamentary friends and ad- 
mirers of the late Francis Horner—a_ kindred 
spirit—Mr. Elliot may be numbered. How well 
does the tribute which he paid to Mr. H.’s memory, 
when moving for the writ for St. Mawes, apply to 
Mr. E. himself : — 


“ His exquisite talents, his ardent zeal for truth, his 


just, sedate, and discriminating judgment, above all, his | 


inflexible virtue and integrity, rendered him one of the | ) 
| it was made of maple wood: and one of the last 


most distinguished Members of this House.” 

Mr. Elliot died in 1814, at Minto House, in Rox- 
burghshire. A short, well-written character of him 
appeared in the Gent.'s Mag. (vol. 1xxxviii. pt. ii. 


. 467.), but his age is not mentioned, nor are any | 
t ’ y | 


particulars given of his descent. He is there de- 
scribed to be of Wells. From members of his 
family I have gathered that Mr. E. was probably 
the nephew of Lord Heathfield, but the Peerages 
make no express mention of him. 

J. H. Marxvanp. 





BASSET AND MASER. 
(2™¢ S. xi. 10.) 


As far as I can discover, the word “ basset” 
is not to be found even in that interesting and 
well stored repertory of old household words, the 
Wills and Inventories published by the Surtees 
Society. It seems to me, however, to be either 
merely the diminutive of Jasin, or a word coined 
from bassus, low, and is apparently so interpreted 
in the passage quoted by Mr. J. G. Nicnors — 
“3 bassets, or low bowls.” 

_ “Maser,” on the other hand, frequently occurs 
in those old documents. In replying to Mr. 
Nicnoxs’s Query as to the difference between 
basset and maser, I beg to differ from him as to 


low bowls or basins, as is well known.” Masers 
were not strictly bowls; they were drinking 
cups, and of various sizes, shapes, and materials— 
certainly not generally, still less necessarily, low. 


| They were often up-standing cups, supported on 


feet. Thus we read, in the records of the Priory 
of Finchale— “ j mazer cum pede argenteo” (p. 
iv.)\—and “ unum mazerum cum pede argenti”™ 
(p.v.). And in the will of M. Geraud d’Abbe- 
ville, Archdeacon of Amiens, an. 1271 — “et 
tota supellectilis mea argentea, et cyphi de mazaro, 
cum pedibus et ‘sine pedibus.” (Du Cange, s. tc. 
Mazer, Mazerum.) 

Neither can the maser, I think, be strictly 
considered as plate. It was only accessorily 


| mounted and rimmed with silver, silver gilt, or 


gold: and in many instances was far more pre- 
cious than simple plate. The testator above 
quoted makes this distinction. Other instances 
could be given. Let the following suffice, from 
the will of Sir William Mowbray, dated at York, 
in the fifteenth year of Richard IL. : — 

“Ttem jeo devys & ma femme tot mon hostylment, ves- 
sell d’argent, masers, esquilers, lyts, et chescun autre 
maner de hustylment, a tener & son propre opes, ovesque 
westementz, porteus, messall, a moi esteantz.” (Testa- 
menta Eboracensia, p. 160.) 


Of what, then, was the body of the maser com- 
posed ? Most of our English lexicographers give 
the derivation maeser (Belg.) maple. They say 


authorities, Webster, gives simply “Mazer, a 
maple cup. Spenser. Dryden.” Du Cange, how- 


| ever, after giving this derivation, prefers the 


opinion that it was composed of some precious 
stone, and answered to what in Latin was called 
vas murrhinum, from murra; and what in old 
French was called madre, hanap de madre; and 
hence again the medieval Latin, madrinum. Who- 
ever examines these old wills, will agree with Du 
Cange that the maser generally was a much more 
costly article than a maple cup. It is often, in 
fact, identified with murra. Thus in the will (an. 
1400) of Richard, the first Lord Scrope of Bolton, 
father of the Archbishop of York, we read — 
“Ttem Domino Archiepiscopo Ebor. charissimo 


| patri et filio meo, meliorem ciphum meum de 


| murreo, scilicet maser.” 


| cojpertum, vocatum le Constable Cope. 


| 


(Test. Ebor. p. 276.) In 
the same will — “Item unum ciphum de argento 
Item 
unum maser vocatum Spang.” (Query, what 
means this last word?) In the “ Inventarium” 
of Finchale Priory, anno 1354, we read, “ Item 
in camera sunt iij pecia argenti. Item j ciphus 
de murra, quondam Henrici Pusace” (p. xxxvi-) 
And in 1360 we find the same article thus men- 
tioned: “item unus ciphus de murro, quondam 
Henrici Pusace” (p. li.). And it is interesting to 
note that one hundred and twenty-three years 
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later, in 1483, this same maser was repaired, and 
the entry of the expense stands thus —“ Et solvit 
pro emendatione unius murre... cum auro et 
deauratione ejusdem vi’. viij*.” (p. ecelxiv.) 

The maser frequently, perhaps generally, had 
a cover; sometimes of silver or gold, sometimes 
of murra. Thus in the will of Walter de Bruge, 
Canon of York, anno 1396 : — 


“Item lego domino Thoma Sekyngton, ut meam me- 
moriam habeat, unum mazerum, quem nuper emi de exe- 
cutoribus Domini Johannis de Bysshopeston, cum uno 
cooperculo argenti deaurato ligato, in summitate ejusdem 
scriptum — 


And in the same will: — 


“Item lego Domino Thome Overton unum parvum 
mazerum cum cooperculo argenteo deaurato, ligato cum 
uno volucri in summitate dicti cooperculi.” (Testam. 
Ebor. p- 210.) 

In the will of Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, we find : — 

“Ttem unus ciphus masar, stans super pedem argenti 
deauratum, mobilem, portatum super tres leones, cum 
bordur& argenti deauratéa et ymagine sancti Johannis 
Baptiste in fundo; cooperculum borduratum de aquilis 
argenti deauratis, et pomellum ainellatum de azuro cum 
j chapelletto viridi et iiij rosis albis. Detur Stephano 
Patrington.” (Te stam. Ebor. p- 318.) 


Then as to covers of murra; in the will of | 


Margery, widow of Sir William de Aldeburgh, 
anno 1391, we find — “ Item eidem unum ciphum 
murreum, ligatum cum ligamine deaurato. Item 
unum alium parvum mirrum, cum operculo de 
mirro ornato.” (p. 150.) And in that of John de 
Clyfford, ‘Treasurer of St. Peter's, York, anno 
1393, “Item lego Esotx, sorori mex, unum 
ciphum argenteum, coopertum, rotundum; et 
unum ciphum murreum parvum coopertum cum 
murr.” (p. 168.) And in that extremely interest- 
ing inventory of all the furniture, provisions, 
goods, and chattels, live and-dead stock of the 
Priory of Durham, taken in 1446 ( Wills and Inv. 
p- 90.), we read :— 

“Item iij Nuces cum iij pedibus argenteis et deauratis, 
quarum una cum cooperculo, ... . Item j murra cum 
pede deaurato vocata Herdewyke cum coiperculo. Item 
alia murra larga et magna vocata Abell, sine coitiperculo: 
Item una alia murra pro alté mensa in refectorio, cum 
codperculo. Item unus ciphus vocatus Beda. Item xij 
murre magne et largm, cum uno codperculo; quarum iij 
cum pedibus. Item xxxiij murre usuales, et una nux, 
cur ij cooperculis.” 

The “ nuces,” I suppose, are cups formed from 
the cocoa nut. Indeed, this is more distinctly in- 
dicated in the will of Martin de Sancti Cruce, 
Master of Sherborn Hospital; proved an. 1259 :— 

“ Item Ysabell nepti mee Cyphum de nuce Indye cum 
pede et apparatu argenti.” 


These instances could be indefinitely extended; 
but enough, I think, has been shown to convince 
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[2=4 S. XI. Fen. 9, 61, 
Mr. Nicuots thatthe maser was not a “ low 
bow! or basin,” and, consequently, was essentially 
different from a “ basset.” I will also observe 
that the material, murra, could not easily have 
been sufficiently large to form a basin. 

But after all, what was the murra? Du Cange 
gives the various opinions; some contending that 
it was the shell of the murer, hence the name; 
others that it was the onyx; others, porcelain; 
some, that it was fossil, others that it was fictile, 
It seems to me that all the theories quoted are 
wrong, in confining their view to one material, 
And all these divergencies of opinion can be re- 


| conciled by supposing that a maser in its origin 


was really a cup made of maple; but that in 
course of time, precious stone often took the 
place of wood; and that “ murra” became the 
general term for the material, whether it was 
onyx, or opal, or agate, or shell, or porcelain, or 
sapphire, or even glass resembling sapphire: and 
all this constituted a distinction from simple plate, 
or vessels made entirely of a precious metal. In 
fine, murra, the material, at length was used to 
signify the cup, or the maser itself. 

Joun WIxLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 





ALEXANDER ROSS. 
(2"¢ S. xi. 70.) 

Amongst many other pieces of this voluminous 
writer, and which constitute, I believe, a complete 
series of his works, I possess the Latin Colloquies 
which your correspondent requests an account of. 
The following is a copy of the title-page : — 

“Colloquia Plautina Viginti, ex totidem M. Plauti 
Comeediis excerpta et annotatiunculis marginalibus illus- 
trata: in quibus omnes Plautine elegantie in compen- 
dium contracte sunt et usibus nostris accommodate. 
Opusculum scholis et lingue Latinie studiosis ad intelli- 
gendum Plautum, Lucretium, Persium, Apuleium aliosq; 
obscuriores Authores utile et jucundum. Opera Alexan- 
dri Rosswi. Londini: Typis et impensis Jacobi Junii, An. 
Dom. 1646.” 12mo. 189 pages, including title-page and 
prefatory matter, and the “Obscuriorum Vocabulorum et 
Phrasium Expositio.” 

The work is dedicated to Sir William Balfour 
in a Latin Dedication, and some commendatory 
verses signed Johannes Jones, in which Ross is 
styled “ Heroum Maxime, Caledonix Mars,” are 
prefixed. The Colloquies are on various subjects: 
the Evils of Civil War—the Insolence of Servants 
—the Tyranny of Masters—the Dissolute Morals 
of the Old and Young—the Cruelty of Husbands 
to their Wives—the Profusion of the Latter — 
the Illicit Modes of Growing Rich — the Consola- 
tions on the Death of Friends—the Misery of 
those who despise Learning, &c., &e. 

Each particular colloquy derives its principal 
vocabulary from the peculiar words and phrases of 
some one play of Plautus, and which are explained 
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in short marginal notes. It is a curious and in- 


teresting little book, and is, as your correspon- | 


dent observes, very rare. My copy came from 
Heber’s sale, and I have never seen another. 
While on the subject of Ross I may observe, 
that amongst his Latin pieces, his Virgilius Tri- 
umphans (Rott., 1661, 12mo.) deserves more notice 
than it has received. His Virgilius Evangelizans, 
of which several editions were published here and 
abroad, is much better known. ‘The former is a 
critical comparison between Virgil and the later 
Latin poets — Silius Italicus, Lucan, Statius, 
Valerius Flaccus, Claudian, &c. ; in which his im- 
mense superiority is displayed by an elaborate 
examination of parallel passages. It was a post- 
humous work, and is now by no means common. 
Jas. CRossLey. 





VULGATE, 
(2™4 §, viii. 128. 257. 407.) 
In the University Library at St. Andrews, there 


is exhibited a copy of the Vulgate, having appended 


an iron chain, by which it is believed to have been | 
attached to the altar in the monastery adjoining 
the cathedral. It is a quarto-volume printed i in 
black-letter, the initial letters being cut in wood. 
The boards are of stout oak, covered with leather ; 
they have been retained by an iron clasp, and on 
the first board is stamped a representation of the 
crucifixion. 
part of the first board; it is 3 ft. 6} ins. long, 
composed of 21 links, each link about Qhi ins. long 
by ; broad, the metal about } of an inch in diame- 
ter. The fourth and fifth links from the attached 
extremity are united by a swivel joint, which en- 
ables them to revolve freely, for convenience I 
presume, in handling the volume. 

The title-page and first leaves being awanting, 
it commences with fol. 2. of the “ Ep istola Sancti | 
Hieronymi ad Paulinum.” 

The New Testament commences on fol. 278., 
and is prefaced by the “ Epistola beati Hieronymi 
ad Damasii papam in quartuos euangelistas.” 

The books of the New Testament are arranged 
in the same order as that indicated, viii. 128. 
The Apocalypse concludes on fol. 347., and is 
immediately followed by the “ Interpretationes 
nominii hebraycorum,’ * down to “Bochian.” On 
each page of the work are numerous marginal re- 
ferences. At the close of the Revelation’ there | 
is added the following note: — 

“ Tmmensas omnipotenti deo Patri et filio et Spiritui 


sancto: simulq(ue) toti militie triumphanti gratiari refe- | 


Cuius iuuamine hoc sacrosanctum opus 
Recenter per prestan- 


Timus actiones. 
in presidium sancte fidei catholice : 


tissimum sacre theologie professorem emendatii claris | 


litteris impressum multis elucidationibus auctum: felici- 
tercon summatum atq(ue) impressum est in iclyto Rotho- | 
magorum gymnasio per M. P. Oliuier e regione sancti 
Viuiani commorante Impensis ero honestos viros wun | 
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The chain is secured to the under- | 
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| Regnault et Michaelis Angier vniuersitatis Ladomensis 
| bibliopol: ari, anno ab incarnatione dui millesimo supra 
quingétesimum yndecimo. Ad decimum quartum Kalen- 
| das Martias.” 

On the margins of the leaves are numerous 

Latin notes, written in an old hand; they abound 
| especially at the beginning of the Old and New 
| Testaments, evidently referring to the text of the 
work. 

The inner paper covers of the boards have been 
also covered with notes, but these are very much 
torn away. On the inner cover of the first board 
may be read “ Robertus Vilkie, Januarij, 1604, 
AB.” The first syllables of “Robertus” and “Jan- 
uarij " are peeled off, but on the upper margin of 
| one of the last leaves, there is written “ Mr. Ro- 

bertus Wilkie, VM DV PB, M~ LE.” There 
| is little doubt this refers to Mr. Robert Wilkie, 
| who was Principal of St. Leonard’s College from 

1589, until his death in 1611. He was a liberal 
| benefactor to his college, and his monument still 
remains within the old chapel of St. Leonards. 

In connexion with the university, there is also 
a folio edition of the Bible in black-letter, “Im- 
printed at London by Robert Barker, Printer to 
the King’s Most Excellent Maiestie, Anno 1617.” 
It has the address by the translators to the King 
| and the Reader complete, but terminates at Rev. 
xiii. 7. To the New Testament is prefaced an 
ornamental title-page, cut in wood, adorned with 
| various emblems. On the one side are the ensigns 
of the twelve tribes; on the other are the twelve 
| apostles, Judas being replaced by Matthias. 
Wiriiam GALiowary. 


POMONA IN THE ORKNEY ISLANDS. 
(2 S. xi. 12. 73.) 

The incongruous name of Pomona, which has 
been often given to the largest of the Orkneys, 
| has been the subject of much etymological non- 
| sense, which might perhaps have been “spared if 
any one had sooner asked your correspondent’s 
direct question, “ Ww hat is the authority for this 
name of Pomona ?’ 

The Norwegian settlers named the island Hros- 
| sey, and their successors have locally known it 
only by its present name of Mainland. To trace 

the origin of the name of Pomona is a chapter in 
| the history of error as suggestive as the debate of 
| the Royal Society upon the little fish and the full 

| bowl of water. 

Boece (1525) seems to have been the first who 
| gave to the island the name of Pomonia without 
quoting his authority, but probably misled by a 
bad reading, and worse translation of Solinus, first 

printed in 1518. Ben, Archdeacon of Aberdeen 
| (1529), admitting the local name of Mainland, re- 
| peats the name “of Pomonia, which is copied by 
Hollinshed (1577.) Buchanan, eager to secure 
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another classical affinity, “ per fas aut nefas,” im- 
proves the name into Pomona, upon the conve- 
niently vague authority of “ multi veteres” (1582) ; 
while his equally learned, but more candid friend, 
Camden quotes Julius Solinus Polyhistor, i in sup- 
port of his still more strange misnomer of Pomona 
Diutina (1586.) Torfeus adopts the errors of 
both, quoting Buchanan for the name of Pomona, 
and Camden for that of Diutina, giving also the 
local name of Meginland or Mainland. 

The error sanctioned by these three great names 
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has been echoed and re-echoed by subsequent wri- | 


ters, and perpetuated in every 
book. But notwithstanding the authority of the 
“ multi veteres” asserted by Buchanan, the only 
one quoted by any is Solinus, who is thus made 
alone responsible for the errors of his successors ; 


map and guide- | 


and it seems only fair to examine what Solinus | 


does really say before adding this to his many 
faults against good taste and good Latin. 

Advancing to the north-east, after a voyage of 
seven days and nights from the savage Hebrida, 
the Polyhistor reaches the uninhabited Orcades, 
three islands of rock, or swamp, or sandy desert ; 
thence, by another sail of five days, he comes to 
Thule, and proceeds | “Sed Thule larga et diutina 
Pomona copiosa est.” Though he may here be 
guilty of the affectation of using “Pomona” to 
signify “ harvest,” and “ diutina” in the sense of 
“late” or “ protracted,” he applies neither term 
as an appellative; and, to refer either to any of 
the Orkneys, he must not only retrace his five 
days’ voyage from Thule, but obliterate his un- 
flattering description of these islands: for the first 
is as incompatible with his order, as the last is 
with his sense. 

There may be some other reading or passage of 
Solinus which I have overlooked, else it seems to 
me impossible to wrest his authority to support 
the misnomer of Pomona; and deprived of this 
foundation, as it is unsupported by native usage 
or tradition, the whole baseless fabric must be left 
to perish in its own absurdity. B. & T. 


I have found from examining the early editions 
of Solinus, that I have been so far incorrect as to 
attribute to the author a definition of the name of 
Pomona, which was but the conjecture of a glos- 
sator, and not included in the original text. I 
find also, from collating the particular passage 
which has been quoted relative to this question in 
the various editions, that many divergencies exist 


in the reading of this and the preceding passages ; | 


so much so as to afford ground for numerous ez- 


parte arguments, yet I have been led to support | 


the probability of the very ingenious conjecture 
of Professor Munch. The objection brought for- 
ward against it, that the author when using the 
term is treating of Thule, and not of the Orcades, 


| while treating of 
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is worthy of no weight, as the passage was obvi- 
ously read in the latter sense by those writers 
who may have so far misinterpreted it. The literal 
construction of the sentence even favours this 
interpretation. In several editions it is given 
thus: “ Ab Orcadibus Thyle usque quinque dic- 
rum ac noctium navigatio est. Sed ‘Thyle larga 
et diutina Pomona copiosa est.” Here, under the 
assumption that Pomona was a proper name, it 
might naturally be further assumed that Solinus, 
Thule, intended to institute a 
comparison between it and the before-mentioned 
Oreades. In the first sentence this is obviously 
his intention, when he specifies the distance be- 
tween the two places; and the force of the “ sed” 
in the next sentence would lead one to suppose 
that the comparison was yet maintained under the 
form of an exception. Thule he says is so far 
distant from the Orkneys, but it is large and more 
productive than Pomona. The last-mentioned 
term, therefore, by this interpretation, considered 
a proper name, could only be applicable to one of 
the Orkneys, which had in a preceding sentence 
been described as productive only of reeds. That 
this was the interpretation of Torfieus is manifested 
by the following passage in his Historia Rerum 
Norvegicarum, when, treating of Thule, he says: 
“ Quod tamen Pythias de Thule predicat, licet ed 
larg’ ed diutind Pomona copiosam, incolasque, in 
hyemem arborum fructus congerere Solinus memo- 
rat,” ed. 1711. That the writer had no very clear 
conception of the force of the adjective diutina in 
the passage, is seen by the passage referred to by 
Professor Munch in the Orcades, wherein it is 
stated that Pomona by Solinus is termed Diutina. 

In some early MSS. the word in question is 
written “pomona;” but in the princeps editio the 
text is “Sed thyle larga est et diutina pomorum 
copiosa.” ‘The word “ pomorum ” is contracted in 
the common form “ pomor,” with a dash across the 
lower part of the final letter, so that in being fre- 
quently transcribed the error no doubt has arisen. 
In perusing numerous editions, I have only found 
the word as stated in the one mentioned. Even 
in an Aldine edition of 1620 it is given as Po- 
mona, 

While, therefore, there can exist little doubt 
that the application of the term has been er- 
roneous through this misinterpretation, it does 
not altogether destroy the probability that the 
island in question might have been known by the 


| name of Pomona at an early period, and that this 


knowledge might even have led to the passage 
being misconstrued and mistaken. There can be 
no doubt that its being known by this name, as it 
was even by its inhabitants at least a century before 
the time of ‘Torfeus, led this writer to take for 
granted that the island was referred to in the text. 
The probability of this, however, is so weak that 
it may fairly be presumed that the name origi- 
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nated through the mistaken application of the 
term in the text of Solinus. J. G. F. 
British Museum. 





“CORPUS SANT.” 
(2° S. xi. 63.) 
The mention of the phrase, corpus sant, by vour 


| 
le mat, la nuit.” 


correspondent PARATHINA, reminds me, Mr. Edi- | 


tor, of a some »what similar phrase, and in a dif- 
ferent sense, upon an occasion which I will relate 
to you. 

Many years since, it was, I think, 
Lord Exmouth’s bombardment of Algiers, 


the year of 
being 


in Italy, at Rome, I was suddenly summoned to | 


England ; and as travelling by land was then more 


tedious and dangerous than it has been since, the 
best and most expeditious course for me to take 


seemed to be, to cross the corner of the Mediter- 
ranean from Leghorn to Genoa. I embarked 
accordingly on a fine evening in the month of 
August, in a long wide boat without deck, but 
depending almost entirely upon her sail for mo- 
tion, partly also upon such oars as they had; 

heavily laden with fruit or vegetables, and many 
passengers, nearly all of an inferior class. Every- 

thing seemed to smile around us as we left the 
port ; but as night came on, the heavens grew 
black with clouds, the winds rose, with occasional 
torrents of rain and hail; and the thunder and 
lightning, which were most fearful and incessant, 
threatened every moment to sink us in the deep. 
We took in, of course, our sail, and suffered the 
boat to drive : the danger being not so much from 
the swell of the sea as from the lightning, which 
swept along the water, and, as it seemed, must, 
sooner or later, strike and destroy us. The miser- 
able wretches by whom [ was surrounded cried, 
shricked, and invoked every saint they could 
think of. If you ask what became of myself, the 
truth was at the time I was, from circumstances, 
indifferent about life; and ‘having solemnly and 
silently recommended myself to “heave on, I sate 
still waiting the event. But there was on my 
mind a firm confidence and conviction that we 
should be permitted to reach the land in safety ; 
and twice I was on the point of addressing the 
passengers, to tell them what I felt, And by de- 


grees the storm (they called it a Lourrasque) died | 


away; and as di: ay broke, all nature seemed re- 
freshed, —the air, instead of being stifling, was 
cool and pleasant, and the olive groves on the 
sides of the hills seemed, as they waved in the 
wind, to have gathered strength and verdure from 
the rain. 

In talking afterwards with one of the sailors, 
who had remarked how still I had been the night 
before, he rallied me by inquiring g “if the English 
ever prayed?” and added, pointing to the mast 
of the boat: “J'ai vu le grand Dieu deux fois sur 


On following his finger with my 
eye, I perceived that a metal | ring upon the mast, 
which was not many yards above. my head where 
I had been lying, had evidently been struck and 
melted by the lightning during the night. I never 
heard the phrase but upon this occasion, and be- 
lieve the man who used it to have been either an 
Italian or Sardinian ; but he clearly meant to ex- 
press, as it seems to me, that the Deity had de- 
scended in lightning. Am I wrong? C rtainly 
the man did not mean to say he had observed a 
good omen, but that we had found a narrow 
escape. Ovrts. 


Petayo's Visir to Nortu or Sprain (2" S. xi. 
70.) — The title of Don appears to be pretty pro- 
miscuously given in Naples, no doubt a remnant 
of Spanish intereourse. 

When I spent a winter there about a dozen 
years ago I had two native men-servants, and 
each spoke of the other as Don this or that, using 
his Christian name. 

The master who taught dancing to my chil- 
dren used to bring a fiddler with him (whom 
he always designated Primo Violino), and when 
he wished him to strike up, he always called out 
“ A voi, Don Antonio! ” J.P. O. 


Tue Monteira (2 §. x. 407.; xi. 13.) —In 
the Autobiography of the Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Cox, Bart., Lord Chancellor of Ireland, from the 
original manuscript preserved in the Manor 
Ilouse, Dunmanway, co. Cork, edited with notes 
by Richard Caulfield, London, 1860, the following 
passage occurs under the year 1703 : — . 

“ On Saturday, 4th December, 1703, the Lord Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, and Sheriffs of Dublin came to my 
house and presented me with my freedom of the city in a 
gold box, which cost 50 li, and wished me many years’ 
enjoyment of my office. New seales being sent over, the 
old great seale and the scale of the Common Pleas be- 
longed to me, the former being 100 and the latter 25 
ounces of plate. I made both into a handsome Monteth, 
with the Duke of Ormond’s armes on one side, and my 
own on the other, and desire that it, and the aforesaid 
box, may be preserved in my family as long as may be.” 

To which the editor has appended the following 
note 

* Monteth, so called from the name of theinventor. A 
vessel in which glasses are washed.’ (Todd's Johnson.) 

«“¢ New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 

Has by one vessel saved himself from death.’—King.” 


This interesting vessel is now in the possession 
of the Hon. Villiers Stuart, of Castletown, co. 
Kilkenny, in right of his wife, who inherited it on 
the death of her brother, the late Sir Richard 
Cox, Bart. GaLuus. 

Paipeaux or Barpapors anp Brake (2" S. 
x. 347. 419.) — I possess certified copies of the 
Wills of Nicholas Prideaux of St. Thomas, in that 
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island; of his second wife and widow, Damaris 


Prideaux (relict also of Lieut.-Col. Carter) ; and | Kensington Museum. 
Nicholas | trait of Edward Lee, 1st Earl of Lichfield, no 


of James Prideaux, his youngest son. 
Prideaux—-whose will was proved April, 1702— 
names therein his sons, Nicholas, Thomas, and 
James; his daughters Elizabeth, Anne, Rebecca, 


on horseback in the picture gallery of the South 
With regard to the por. 


| doubt Lord Dillon possesses one at Ditchley, 


Frances, and Judith; his “ever-honoured mother,” | 


and his sister Anne. Also his second wife, Da- 
maris Prideaux, and his grand-daughter Rebecca 
Carter. The witnesses to this document are, W. 
Carter, R. Angove, and John Carter. 

James Prideaux, whose will was proved May, 
1762, mentions his wife Susanna; his sons Samuel 
and John; his daughters Rebecca, Agnis, Susan, 
and Frances. The witnesses to this document 
are, the Rev. William Duke, John Waite, and 
Robert Lloyd. The will of Damaris Prideaux was 
proved Sept. 1713. She mentions therein her 
sons Richard, John, Henry, and William Carter ; 
her daughters Damaris Edwards and Agnis Car- 
ter; her grand-children Elizabeth Bayly, Samuel 
Carter, and James Carter. The witnesses are, 
Martin Tull and William Gibbes. 

Is it not probable, that “the ever-honoured 
mother” of Nicholas Prideaux was a Blake ? 

Judith is a remarkable name, and seems to occur 
also in the Blake family. 

I have enclosed my card in an envelope, ad- 
dressed to Spax., and shall be glad to hear from 
him. Ina, 


Dutca Tracepy or Barnevetpt (2™ §S. xi. 
36., &c.) —I am obliged by the information given, 
and ask for more. I have the Palamedes, with 
three other tragedies, by Vondel (J. Gravenage, 
1851.) 

The edition is pretty, but has neither note or 
Preface. Having been told that Palamedes is 


Barneveldt, I understand some of the allusions. | 


Agamemnon, I presume, is Prince Maurice ; other 
characters have marks of modern and Dutch in- 
dividuality, which I wish to understand. Can any 
of your readers direct me to a book in which I 
shall find an explanation ? 

The folio edition mentioned by me (2"4 S, x. 
472.), had much prose in it; and the plates were 
uncouth and absurd, making different things ac- 
cording to the way in which they were folded. 

F. H. 

Queen Dick (2™ §S. x. 512.; xi. 79.) — The 
Queen Dick of Quevedo’s second Vision could not 
have been Richard Cromwell, whose brief sem- 
blance of authority began in September, 1658. 
The scene of the Vision is laid by Quevedo in the 
infernal regions in 1636, and the author died 
eleven years later, in 1647. 

A Constant Reaper. 


Portraits or Liconrer AND Eart or Licu- | 


Oxfordshire. 

If by chance S. A. S. comes across an engray- 
ing or print of either of the above, he would 
greatly oblige by informing me through the me- 
dium of “N, & Q.” H. L. J. 

A portrait of Col. Ligonier may be seen in the 
large room of the French Hospital, Old Street 
Road. Joun S. Burn, 

Henley. 


Scutcu (2™ §S. xi. 71.)—One of the most com- 
mon meanings of this word —at least in West- 
moreland — is to strip, or peel; and its use calls 
up a curious association in my mind. About half 
a century ago, when Wordsworth was at Hawks- 
head school, a birdlime maker, of the name of 
Jackson, happening to visit that locality, noticed 
an abundance of fine hollies growing in_ the 
vicinity of Lake Windermere; and the bark of 
these trees was exactly the “raw material” of 
his peculiar manufacture. Forthwith he removed 
from his old “mill seat,” on the banks of the 
Yorkshire Don, within sight of the den of the 
famous “ Dragon of Wantley,” to Sawry, in the 
pleasant neighbourhood above indicated, where 
he built a residence in a lonely situation, but 
well adapted for his occupation. When I visited 
the spot last summer, I found the building di- 
lapidated, the hollies long since gone, and the 
neighbours ready to point out, with character- 
istic comments on the strange man and his 
stranger trade, “the old scutching-house,” as 
they called it. 


Old French escorcer = é, cortex : to take off the 
bark. Compare old French escorcher = excoriare, 
to take off the leather, hide, or skin. It is in this 
sense we talk of the “scotched snake.” H. F. B. 


I beg to say that in Scotland we talk of seutching 
hedges, 7.e. dressing them with a hand-bill. Nemo. 


Arms or Ceciz (2™ S. xi. 28.) — In Collins's 
Peerage (1812, vol. ii. p. 584.), will be found set 
out (in part) the proceedings in the controversy 
between Sir John Sitsel and Sir William Faken- 
ham, accompanied by the following notice : — 

“The which said original writings, being written in 
Parchment, according to the Antiquity of the time, I 
myself (says Boswell, in his Works of Armory, p. 81.) 
have seen, being in the possession of the Right Hon. the 
Lord of Burghly, to whom in blood the same belongeth; 
whose name being written at this day Cecil, is neverthe- 
less in Wales, both in speech and common writing, used 
to be uttered Sitsilt, or Sitsild, where the original house 
at this day (1572) remaineth near Abergavenny.” 


If these documents are still preserved, it is to 


rieLp (2° S. x, 494.) — There is a large portrait | be hoped that they may be permitted to see the 


of General Lord Ligonier (in uniform, I think) | light. 


In the hands of a competent editor, they 
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would not only be in themselves a most interest- 
ing publication, but would also be highly valuable 
as a companion to the still more celebrated con- 
troversy which arose about half a century later 
between Sir Robert le Grosvenor and Sir Richard 
le Scrope ; in which, notwithstanding the array of 
evidence, adduced by the former in proof of his 
ancestors having borne the same arms from the 
time of the Conquest, the decision was in favour 
of his competitor. MELETEs. 

Yorxsurre Worps (2™ S. xi. 49.)— 

« Smeuse, a beaten path of a bare through a fence; a 
duice.”— From The Dialect of Craven, 2 vols. 12mo., 
Qnd edit., 1828. 

Mr. Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words (2 vols. 8vo., 1847), gives the 
following meanings for “ gare” : — 

“ Gare, (1.) to make, or cause. 
(2.) coarse wool. 
(3.) a signal flag ? 
(4.) ready. 
(5.) a dart, or javelin. 
(6.) gear, accoutrements.” 

In the fourth meaning it is probably synony- 
mous with Shakspeare’s “ yare.” The fifth is the 
Anglo-Sax. “ Gar,” a dart. W. H. 


The “ meaning,” I say nothing of the “ deriva- 
tion,” of the term cited by J.S., would be thus 
understood by any West Riding labourer, e. g. 
“Gooa an’ gare t’mare,” i. e, put her gearings on. 
“Aw fun a snickle set i’ th’ smeuse,” i.e. in the 
passage used by hares in the bottom of a fence. 
“He'll ne’er mak’ nought out—he’s no forthput 
in him,” i. e. no gumption, promptitude, or 


energy. D. 
Smeuse in some counties is “a hare’s track ;” 
and gare, among other meanings, signifies “ to 
make or cause.” R. S. CHarnock. 
Lire or James IT. (2°¢S. x. 231.) —This book, 


published in London in 1702, was probably writ- 


ten by Francis Sanders, the Jesuit Confessor of 
his Majesty. ‘This conjecture may be verified by 
8.S.S., should he care to compare his copy of the 
work in question with an 

“ Abrégé de la Vie de Jacques II., Roy de la Grande 
Bretagne, etc. ‘Tiré d’un ecrit Anglois du R. P. Francois 
Sanders, de la Compagnie de Jésus, Confesseur de Sa 
Majesté: ‘A Paris, mpecutt.” : — 
of which a copy is in possession of the under- 
sign d, and shall be forwarded for the purpose by 
him if requested to do so, with promise of its being 
speedily returned to J.J. 

Avington, Berks, Jan. 22, 1861. 


Groree TIL. ann Hannan Ligutroor (2" S. 
x. 89.) — With respect to the son born of this 
marriage, and said to be still living at the Cape 
of Good Ilope, I think, as you state in a note, 
there must be some mistake. I was at the Cape 
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in 1830, and spent some time at Mr. George 
Rex’s hospitable residence at the Knysna. I un- 
derstood from him that he had been about thirty- 
four years a resident in the colony, and I should 
suppose he was then about sixty-eight years of 
age, of a strong robust appearance, and the exact 
resemblance in features to George ILI. This 
would bring him to about the time, as stated in 
Dr..Doran’s work, when George III. married 
Hannah Lightfoot. On Mr. Rex's first arrival in 
the colony, he oceupied a high situation in the 
Colonial Government, and received an exténsive 
grant of land at the Knysna. He retired there, 
and made most extensive improvements. His 
eldest son was named John, — at the time I was 
there, living with his father, and will now most 
probably be the representative of George Rex. 

WituraM Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Tae Cross or Curist: its Inscription (2"4 
S. ix. 437. 515.) — ‘This precious relic, as well as 
the other relics of the Passion, preserved in the 
Basilica of Santa Croce, are most fully described 
and illustrated in a work I have before me. It is 
entitled, De Sessorianis precipuis Passionis D. N. 
é = liquiis Commentarius, Rome, 1830. The 
author is (or was) Father Leander de Corrieris, at 
that time librarian of the monastery of S. Croce. 

J. V. 

Wipercomns (2 S. x. 447. 522.) — These ves- 
sels were not necessarily of silver gilt. There is 
one in the travelling Museum from South Ken- 
sington (now at Peel Park, Salford), thus de- 
scribed in the Catalogue : — 

“ No 340. Old German Cylindrical Enamelled Drinking 
Glass. ‘ Vidrecomb.’ 

“This piece was intended to be passed round from 
guest to guest, as a kind of loving cup. The painting 
gives the portrait of a German miner of the Hartz Forest, 
and his wife; and the inscription relates to the perils and 
achievements of the miner's vocation.” 

Would your correspondent L. state any autho- 
rity for the use of the word in French, either 
under the form Vidrecome or Vilcom? In neither 
form is it to be met with in Cotgrave? Lipya. 

“Bucxe Verreta” (2% S. xi. 68.)—An 
extract from La Venerie de Jaques de Fouilloux 
will explain this : — 

“ Quand les Cerfs ont mué et jetté leur teste—ils com- 
mencent & leur retirer et prendre leur buisson (bush).” 

By-the-bye, it is not very uncommon to hear 
the expression “hare’s smeuse,” instead of meuse. 
That the latter is the proper term, will also ap- 
pear from the list of Mots, Diclions, et Maniéres de 
parler en l Art de Venerie (Jaques de Fouilloux), 
where I read: — 

« Musses — oi: passent les Litvres — quand les Liévres 
entrent dedans le Taillis.” 

H.F.B. 
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Tae Ass witn Two Panniers (2"¢ S. x. 350.) 
In the Number of “ N. & Q.” of Nov. 3, 1860, 
there are a question and reply on the subject of 
a gentleman, with a lady on each arm, having 
been compared (at Paris) to an ass between two 
panniers. 

The writers do not seem to have recollected 
what was no doubt the origin of the notion, viz. 
the passage in Gen. xlix. 14. “Issachar js a 
strong ass, couching down between two burdens.” 

The same expression is to be found in one of 
the Waverley Novels (I think the Fortunes of 
Nigel, but I am not able at present to look it 
out), put into the mouth of one of a mob jeering 
a young man with a lady on each arm. It may 
possibly have been a sort of proverb or byword. 

L. (1.) 

Errrara (2™ §. x. 494.) — There is an ex- 
tended version of the above on a tombstone in the 
chancel of Ecclesfield, near Sheflield. It is the 
last of three inscriptions, the first of which is — 

“Charles Green, Esqt. Lancaster Herald att Arms. 
Buried Jan‘y 16", 1742. Much Lamented.” 

The next records the death of 

“ Elizabeth Carleill (sister to the above), who died 
May 25", 1776; aged 81.” 
Then follows : — 

“Also William Carleill, Esqte, Husband to ye late 
Elizabeth Carleill, who departed this life December ye 
30%, 1779, aged 84: — 

“ Our life is like a winter's day; 
Some only breakfast and away ; 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed ; 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out y* day; 
Who goes y* soonest has y* Jeast to pay.” 
J. Eastwoop. 


Tatnot Epwarps (2"* S. x. 510.; xi. 56.) — 
When Sir Gilbert Talbot was appointed to the 
charge of the Jewel House, he constituted this 
born retainer of his family its care-taker and ex- 
hibitor ; and when the aged servitor died — the 
sooner perhaps for Colonel Blood’s hammer and 
poniard — his resting-place in the Tower chapel 
was marked by a scant and shabby flag-stone. I 
remember it well: lozenge-shaped, and somewhat 
suggestive of an overgrown ace of diamonds. 
Some fifteen years ago, or by’r lady inclining to 
twenty, when King Edward I.’s ancient chapel 
was to be modernised, it was taken up and “shot 
away as rubbish,” together with other less notable 
memorials in the adjacent grave-yard, which was 
at the same time secularised to the use of the new 
barracks. A long shot it was, longer than the 
best volunteer rifle is likely to reach, that lodged 
Talbot Edwards’s ledger-stone in the yard of the 
Fleet Prison ! 

Whither went the other “ rubbish,” I care not ; 
but I thank M.S. R. for the intelligence of this 


being cleansed of its dirty desecration, and pro- 
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moted from the chapel pavement to the tabula 
honours of the chapel wall; though it might haye 
been done more gracefully by a decent tablet, in. 
stead of parietally “cementing” —in an “untrades 
manlike fashion,” too—the damaged bit of flag. 
stone. Meipso teste, even this had not been done 
in 1852; and how it could since that date have 
needed “ frequent whitewashings,” passes my com. 
prehension, Neither was the ugly old gallery, 
which had long before my time encumbered the 
Tower chapel, and wainscoted out of view its yet 
older monuments, then removed. I wonder that 
the “recent addition,” noticed by M. S. R., has 
been permitted to continue their tasteless conceal 
ment. Op Mew, 


Warervitte Famiry (2™ S. x. 349.)—I seldom 
see “N. & Q.,” but will it be of any service to 
Icnuneutes to be informed that a Richard de 
Waterville became abbot of Whitby in 1176? 
Prior of Kircheby, or Monks Kirby, in Warwick- 
shire, and previously a monk in the monastery of 
St. Nicholas at Angiers. He succeeded the abbot, 
Richard the first, of Whitby, who came from 
Burgh or Peterborough, a city with which the 
inquirer’s William de Waterville appears to have 
been connected. Richard Waterville, with the 
consent of his convent, granted the town of 
Whitby a charter, with all the privileges of a 
free borough, the curious details of the document 
being given in Charlton’s History of Whitby, as 
translated from the Abbey Records. The charter 
was only enjoyed by the townspeople about ten 
years, having been withdrawn by a succeeding 
abbot. R. 

Sueer anp Mutton (24 S. x, 411.)—The ex- 
planation of the distinction between “sheep” and 
“muttons” in the Earl of Salisbury’s will, is 
found, I think, simply in the difference of gender 
—ewes and rams, whether castrated or not. The 
distinction is more fixed and obvious in the Latin 
—oves, and the medieval masculine noun mul- 
tones; whence comes the Fr. mouton, and our 
mutton. ‘The etymology of the word has puzzled 
French philologists — can any reader of “ N.& 
Q.” solve the difficulty? It may be remarked 
also, in passing, that there were formerly gold 
coins called multones — florins au mouton — from 
their bearing the impression of an “ Agnus Dei.” 

Joun WIt.rams. 


Latin Graces (2S. xi. 48.)—In the Ap- 
pendix to the First Report of the Cathedral Com- 
missioners, printed in 1854, the statutes of the 
collegiate church of St. Peter, Westminster, are 
given in full. 

At page 93. will be found the Latin prayers 
and graces enjoined by the Royal Foundress of 
Westminster School. The Latin graces have 
been in daily use in the college hall down to the 
present time. They commence with the 15th 
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yerse of the 145th Psalm, “ Oculi omnium in te 
spectant, Domine,” &c. &e. 

If Mr. Pairortr has not ready access to a 
copy of the above Report, I will send him a tran- 
script of the Latin graces on his forwarding to 
me his address. T. W. Weare. 

Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey. 


fliscellancaus. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


Histoire de la Bibliothéque Mazarine depuis sa fondation 
jusqu’d nos jours ; par Alfred Franklin, attaché & la Bib- 
liothéque Muzarine. 8vo. Paris, Aubry. London: Barthes 
et Lowell. 

For most English readers this excellent volume will 
be like a guide to unexplored regions, a handbook of 
treasures hitherto, at the best, imperfectly known. M. 
Alfred Franklin is an accurate cicerone, intimately ac- 
quainted with the Carte du pays, thoroughly up in all 
that pertains unto Mazarine and his fidus Achates Gabriel 
Naudé, and therefore we cannot imagine an hour better 
employed than in studying under such direction the his- 
tory and progress of one of the principal Paris libraries. 
The numerous collections of the Bibliothéque Imperiale, 
its stores of MSS., accumulated from all quarters, thanks 
to that famous engine of French government—centraliza- 
tion, its bibliographical rarities, have too often led stu- 
dents to forget that all the treasures of learning are not 
shut up within the dingy building of the Rue de Riche- 
lieu; let us bear this in mind, and may the few remarks 
we are about to offer, suggested by a perusal of M. Frank- 
lin’s book, induce some of our readers, on their next 
Gallican tour, to visit, once at least, the collections pur- 
chased for Mazarine by Gabriel Naudé! 

Our author begins, very properly, with an account of 
Cardinal Mazarine’s struggles as a lover and collector of 
books. That famous statesman, who had to bear, in the 
most troublous times, all the responsibility of power, 
—who had to cope with Frondeurs, Petits-maitres, and 
Importants,-to maintain his authority against Condé, De 
Retz, and Mathieu Molé, —Mazarine could find time to 
purchase books, and assisted by his faithful emissary, the 
author of the Mascurat, he got together, towards the end 
of the year 1643, a goodly array of 12,000 printed volumes 
and 400 manuscripts. At that time, remarks M. Frank- 
lin, the means of information available for students were 
very limited indeed. ‘The Bibliothéque du Roi, numbering 
scarcely 10,000 volumes, was still closed to the public, 
and the only literary establishments placed at the dis- 
posal of the public were the Bodleian at Oxford, the 
Ambrosian at Milan, and a third one, founded in Rome 
in 1620 by Angelo Rocca. We discover from Richelieu’s 
testament (cf. Aubery, Hist. du Cardinal Duc de Riche- 
leu, pp. 616, 617), that this great minister had intended 
opening in Paris a public library; but death prevented 
him from accomplishing his design, and the honour was 
reserved for Mazarine who, in 1643, threw open the doors 
of his palace a hundred years at least before the Biblio- 
théque du Roi was rendered generally accessible. Once 
firmly established in the enjoyment of supreme power, 
the Cardinal found it, of course, comparatively easy to 
procure the various books required for his use; he was, 
besides, rather unscrupulous as to the means he employed, 
and the indefatigable Naudé, equally lax on this subject, 
travelled from one end of Europe to the other, purchasing 
whole libraries indiscriminately, clearing all the book- 
stalls he met with, and driving most unconscionable 
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bargains, that many a bookseller, when left to his own 
thoughts, was wont to complain quod libros iilos multd 
potuisset carius aromatariis, ad thus ac piper amiciendum, 
vel cetariis ad butyrum, garum, aliaque salsamenta muriatica 
obvolvenda, divendere. 

The services rendered by Cardinal Mazarine to the 
cause of learning when he invited the savants of Europe to 
share his library with him were so great, that they almost 
make us spiteful against the Parisian Frondeurs, who, in 
their animosity, would not even admit the prime minis- 
ter’s taste for learning, and who accused him of displaying 
merely his conceit; M. Alfred Franklin, in the second 
chapter of the first part, gives us the history of the 
Fronde from, if we may so say, the book-collector point of 
view, and the details which he has so interestingly put 
together compose a good supplement to M. Jay’s history 
of the Cardinal, or to M. de Sainte Aulaire’s Histoire de la 
Fronde. ‘The third chapter treats of the definitive foun- 
dation of the Biblicthéque Muzarine, and ends with an 
extract from the letters patent of Louis X1V., confirming 
the statutes which had been drawn up to render it more 
useful. 

We cannot follow M. Franklin through all the parti- 
culars of his very curious volume. We see (part II. 
chap. 1.) the library gradually increasing during the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and histhree successors; it is trans- 
ferred from its previous local to the building it now still 
occupies, and whilst the Bibliotheque du Roi becomes by 
its very nature more generally, we might say, more indis- 
criminately frequented, the limited, but unique collection 
of the Palais Mazarin, remains the haunt of bond fide 
students, who are anxious to work quietly and leisurely. 
One of the most amusing parts in M. Franklin’s octavo, 
is his description of the manner in which the public 
libraries of Paris were enriched during the Revolution. 
Eight large dépéts had been established at Paris, and 
another at Saint Denis, and one at Versailles, containing 
altogether 1,500,000 volumes confiscated or robbed from 
religious communities or private families. Valuable 
pieces of furniture and articles of virtd, such as clocks, 
busts, pictures, book-cases, had also been collected there; 
and in 1794 all these treasures were placed at the dis- 
posal of the librarians of the metropolis. ‘The Abbé Le- 
blond, then superintendent of the Mazarine, carried off as 
his share 50,000 volumes, besides a variety of other pre- 
cious items, which are still to be found in the rooms 
occupied by the library. The “ Widow Capet,” the “ Du- 
barri,” the “Cardinal de Rohan,” appear on the list of 
original owners, side by side with Benedictines, Orato- 
rians, Franciscans, and Barnabites. 

M. Franklin’s volume concludes with a detailed cata- 
logue of all the book-rarities at present kept in the Ma- 
zarine library, a statement of its organisation; and last, 
though not least, a complete index. 


La Librairie de Jean Duc de Berry au Chiteau de Me- 
hun sur Yevre (1416), publiée en entier pour la premiére 
fois daprés les Inventatres et avec des Notes, par Hiver 
de Beauvoir. 8vo. Paris: Aubry. London: Barthes et 
Lowell. 

Jean Duke de Berry was, like his brother Charles V., 
King of France, a prince undoubtedly superior to the age 


in which he lived. The castles of Mehun sur Yevre and 
of Vicestre were built by his orders, and his passion for 
collecting jewels and church ornaments amounted, says 
M. de Beauvoir, almost to a kind of mania. It is not, 
however, on account of these peculiarities that the Duke 
de Berry deserves to be called an enlightened prince, and 
if his taste for literature had not been also a marked 
feature in his character he would have scarcely been en- 
titled to a notice in the pages of this journal. But after 
the construction of the castle at Mehun sur Yevre was 
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finished, Duke John did not consider his work done, and 
he enriched it with a library, the catalogue of which, pre- 
served, and now published by the care of M. Hiver de 
Beauvoir, gives us a very correct idea of the state of 
learning during the fifteenth century, at the same time 
showing who were the favourite authors, and also at 
what cost books might be procured from the bibliopolists 
of the age. The brochure we are now noticing is not the 
first list of the same description which has been published 
in France; M. Van Praet printed, more than twenty 
years ago, Gilles Mallet’s catalogue of the original library 
of the Louvre; MM. Barrois and Peignot gave us an anno- 
tated list of the books belonging to the sons of King 
John, and in 1839, M. Leroux de Lincy published a cata- 
logue compiled in 1427 of the literary treasures accumu- 
lated by Charles Duke of Orléans at the chateau of Blois. 
M. Hiver de Beauvoir’s little volume completes these 
various documents, and the useful notes with which he 
has illustrated most of the articles mentioned in the 
librarian’s original list add much to its importance. 
Le Bilason des Couleurs en Armes, Livrées, et Devises, 
» Sitille, I7érault d’ Alph mse V. Roi d’ Aragon. Publié 
ir Hippolyte Cocheris, 8vo. Paris: Aubry. 
t Lowell. 
ted with the literature of the Middle 
prevailed at that time for apply- 
ing to all kinds of subjects, physical and moral, intellec- 
tual and spiritual, the laws of heraldic science. ‘There 
nes, Blasons Dome stiques, an ! Bla- 
rious parts of the human body had 
their blason, and it would have been to find in 
the whole range of creation a substance which was not 
amenable to the rules and precepts so curiously explained 
by Gwyllim Amongst the various works relating 
heraldry, the Blason des Couleurs was for a k ti 
of the most celebrated; edition after edition, 
rapid succession, could not satisfy the curiosity of the 
public; and now the few copies, which from time to time 
appear at book-sales, fetch the most extraordinary prices. 
In a very suggestive Preface to this elegant edition, M. 
Cocheris proves sufficiently that the rarity of the Blason 
des Couleurs is t the only merit it possesses. Whilst 
descanting on the significance of the several heraldic 
colours, and istrating them by constant reference to 
the topics of ord fe, the writer has unconsciously 
explained many social and domestic details of his own 
times, and contributed to give us a more accurate know- 
ledge of the manners of our fo tl The Blason des 
Coulenrs i mposed of two distinct treatises: the first 
being entitled De la Maniére de Blasonner les Couleurs 
work of a pseud author who, 
opte da kind of n de querre; and 
wdingly, Sicille, Aérault a t 
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roy Alphonse ’ fhis part is decidedly the less 
valuabl P the two; it is, as M. Cocheris remarks, a 
mere translat certain passages from Pliny, inter- 
larded with quotations from the Bible, from Isidorus 
Hispalensis, Thomas Aquinas, &c., &c. However, it would 
be unfair to look for much in an author who frankly ac- 
knowledges that “sa plume est trop mal stillée de bon 
sens et non arrousée du jus de loquence.” 
fines his attention merely to the qualities of our nature, 
and he assigns them severally to the seven different 
colours recognised in heraldry: gold, for instance, is the 
correlative of nobility and riches; nate jewel is the 
topaz; it is the colour of youth, of the sun, of faith, and 
of Sunday. 
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gon’s herald, ‘The author, whosoever he may be, has y 
wisely avoided the common-place remarks which 
figure Sicille’s pamphlet, and given us instead go 
amusing and interesting particulars on the fashig 
adopted during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the decoration of houses and the adjustment of wear 
apparel. Thus, talking of the Jlue colour, he says: « 
bleu est une couleur naturelle dont on use et principal 
ment les paintres. On en faict les voultes et embriseu 
des logis, palays, chasteaux et salles; elle demonstre 
figure du ciel.” 

Some of our author’s pages read like an extract fro 
the Journal des Modes. Of the same colour blue, or pe 
as it was then designated, applied to dresses, he remarkgg 
“ Le bleu, couleur communément portée par les Angle 
comme leur propre livrée, se porte par les filles en sai 
tures et cordons, et voulentiers par gens de villaj 
comme en chapeaulx, robes, pourpoins et chausses. 
tend-on de pers en la maison d’ung trespassé.” The Bla 
de Couleurs is the eighteenth volume of M. Aubry’s 71 
des Piéces Rares ou Inédites—a collection which we 
had already the opportunity of recommending to 
readers. Published in the most elegant style, with wo 
cuts, a portrait of Sicille, &c., &c., the reprint just notie 
really deserves a place in every scholar’s library, bee 
it is a specimen of a style of literature which formes 
was exceedingly fashionable. It is impossible to ase 
tain in a positive manner the date of the Bilason @ 
Couleurs; M. Cocheris thinks it must have been com 
posed between the years 1435 and 1458. The fact th 
the name of the historian Robert Gaguin is mentionaly 
proves that the original text has been modified by somy 
unknown editor after its first publication. 
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